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PUNCH OFFICE 10 BOUVERIE STREET LONDON 








In 4 Ib. and } Ib. cartons 
and 1 |b. & 2 Ib. boxes 


Perfect for Parties, Theatres or Television 


EACH EXQUISITE CHOCOLATE A JOY TO EAT 





Whether you’re throwing a sherry party 
or giving the baby his milk and biscuits, 
“CRAX” will keep the party keen ! 
Quite, quite irresistible ! ‘ Short’ 

and slightly sweet. Yet graced 

with a trace of a savoury flavour ! 

Sprayed with golden fat 

(no butter needed !). 


Out of this world 
—but at your Grocers 
Unbelievably more-ish. Right 
at any time. Giant carton, 
triple-sealed to keep ’em 
crisp, 2/-. 


CVS-122 

















The ‘Godiva’ Featherweight 


This new high-efficiency unit is available as 
a trailer unit (above) from which the com- 
plete pumping unit can be easily lifted by 
two men, 


Also available without trailer, and as a 
bonnetless unit with detachable wheeled 
axle and folding carrying handles. 

Pumping capacity 250 to 350 g.p.m. 


ENGINES LTO COVENTRY 
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Careful, now! 


-its 25 years old 
BUT SHARPAS NEW! 


Lucky the man who starts 

early in life with a Rolls 
pe Razor! He'll not only enjoy 
The hollow- Alli 4, the world’s smoothest, 
ground blade, ; ‘ae a 
honed sad : most luxurious shaves, but 
stropped in its case, 4 = he'll be sure of getting full 
gives years of perfect 2 value from this superb 
shaving. Price 53/3d. —— - shaving instrument; here’s 
complete; or in Leather ‘ an enthusiast, for example, 
a Set with extra blade, who tells us his “Rolls Razor 
9/6d. From local dealers ‘ , ‘ll shavi fectly afi 
everywhere. Prices apply U.K. is still shaving perfectly @ ver 
only. Also ask for Rolls Razor 25 years!” Our files are 
Shaving Soap, Mirrors and Brushes. > full of similar letters. 


ROLLS (")RAZOR 


ROLLS RAZOR LTD., Head Office, Works and Service Dept. : Cricklewood, London, N.W.2 a good 


Showrooms : 193 Regent Street, London, W.1 (Callers only). 











reception 


When it’s When you serve “Black & White” 


you can be sure it will meet with the 
an occasion ‘pers warm approval it deserves. Blended 
in the special “‘ Black & White” way 
this fine Scotch has a smooth mellow 
flavour and extra quality that is a 


pleasure to experience, 


BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


She Secret ts tn the Blending 
MOSS BROS 


OF Covent Gaaonin 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE By Appointment Scotch Whisky Distillers 
i to the late King George Vi AEA james Buchanan & Co. Led. 
Junction of ; 
Garrick and Bedford Streets, W.C.2 


Temple Bar 4477 AND BRANCHES 
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Betove you say 
SQUASH — 





— lived in a barrel, 
No better abode did he ask; 
And there the old fellow ORANGE, LEMON 


OR GRAPEFRUIT 
Grew more and more mellow — 





Like CURTIS— maturing in cask ! 


THREE SHILLINGS A BOTTLE 
Made by Robinson’s of Barley Water fame 





CVS-22 
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Today, in the homes of old England, 


In the swagger hotels and the inns, 
The really discerning 


Are eagerly turning 


ry ‘7? ry ’ ry ’ ’ a] 1 a] ro ~~, 
l’o CURTIS—THE SMOOTHEST OF GINS = 
-and MORE “3 
What should you look for in an investment? 
First, security . . . the safeguarding of your capital, 
without worry about fluctuations in value. Next? As good an 
y g 

income as possible, paid to you regularly. You get both—security ead 

more—iN CITY PRUDENTIAL BUILDING society. Your money earns 


nother 2}% nett from the day you invest, the income tax being paid by the 
Society. This yield is equivalent to 5°% if you are assessed for tax at 
the standard rate. An explanatory booklet is available to you on request. 


- o 
City Prudential BUILDING SOCIETY 
DISTILLED IN LONDON SINCE 1769 17 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. (Telephone: City 8323) 
131/132 Park Lane, London, W.1. (Telephone: Mayfair 9581) 


And at BIRMINGHAM, BRADFORD, BRIGHTON, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER 


because it’s matured in cask 
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From locomotives to lampshades, from 
turbo-generators to toys, the great majority of 
manufactured goods are protected or adorned by 
some kind of surface finish. Shell’s new 
Epikote Resins, now being used as basic materials 
for such finishes, make a significant contribution 
to their quality. For the higher gloss and 
greater durability of so many products, for better 
looking and harder wearing domestic and industrial 
equipment . . . for Epikote based finishes . . . 


. 


thank Shell Chemicals 


Shell Chemicals Limited, Norman House, 105-109 Strand, W.C.2. Tel: Temple Bar 4455 
(DivTRIBU TORS) 


“EPIKOTE” is a Registered Trade Mark 








GOOD COMPANY 


MR. HORNIMAN 
established his packet tea 
business in 1826 to serve 
the public with fine 
tea in fair measure. 
To this day, his high 
standards are enjoyed by 
people of discernment, 
MR, PUNCH 
has been a symbol of 
British humour since 
1841. Ever shrewd, witty, 
endearing, his weekl; 
Charivari always gives 
pleasure to lovers 


of rich humour. 


HORNIMANS 


W.H. & F. J. HORNIMAN & CO. LTD., SHEPHERDESS WALK, LONDON, N.1 
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Compare these quality features 
with any other electric washer 


POWER WRINGER 
Finger -tip control and slow roller speed, plus 
the fact that it can be stored away when not in 


use, makes the SERVIS automatic wringer the 
safest, most efficient and convenient on the market. 


The exclusive ‘Servis’ 


tax paid. Model 
HEATER models 


model as illustrated £91. 14s. 
without heater £81. 4s. tax paid. 
from £49. 19s. 9d. tax paid 
Hire- purchase terms readily available. 

SERVIS ELECTRIC WASHERS (DEPT P) 
Darlaston Staffs 


SEE THEM DEMONSTRATED AT YOUR LOCAL SERVIS DEALER 


Cogent 


SUPERHEAT 





whaté Cooking! 


THROUGH THE FULL SIZE INNER GLASS DOOR 


SEE 


: J - / Panne ra —— 


oF : (With simmersrar Ve 
4. ant 6¢ BOILING PLATE }: 
SD ee = \ & GRILL BOILER = 
(A LARGE 
/” nor cursoard 
| FOR PLATES AND 
ao, a, 
EXTRA ; 
LARGE OVEN WITH 


AUTOMATIC HEAT 
CONTROL 








EXCLUSIVE 
FULL SIZE INNER * 


GLASS DOOR 





» IN SPARKLING 
EAS Y-TO-CLEAN 
CREAM OR WHITE 
VITREOUS ENAMEL 


Just a peep through the inner 
glass door and you really can 
SEE what's cooking in this fine 
Belling 47AB—no more guesswe 
or spoilt food for you now 

And at £32.5.0 it costs no more than an ordinary cooker. See 
one for yourself at il Electri Shop or Showroom. 


your iocai miectrical 


’ FREE ! Write for 56-page Booklet and 

as . folders des this and other Belling 

product ranging the Wee Baby 

at £6.19.6 to the magnificent 
at £49.10.0 

& ct LTD EN 


ribing 
from 


FIELD 








CRC 131 
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TIPTRE E marmalades 


bring an exquisite note of 





harmony to every 
breakfast table 





















TIPTREE A marmalade 
to conjure the appetite. 
Made from Seville oranges 
and pure sugar with really 
tender peel in medium-thick 
strips. In 1 Ib. jars 1/9d. 


TAWNY For those who 
like to come across big 
juicy chunks of glistening 
peel, this Seville orange 
marmalade is delight indeed. 
In 1 Ib. jars 1/9d. 





















By Appointment 
Jam Manufacturers King George VI 


WILKIN & SONS LTD Gg TIPTREE + ESSEX 


Name of nearest Stockist on request to Dept. 1 (4) 


to the late 


































BESTS os eer. ss J. 
TU have the Blue... 


Danish Blue 


A noble cheese, Sir... 


blue-veined . . piquant . . perfect with most meals 
ES 


























A. AGRE 
OF 
FRENCH 
DESCENT 


S wrote Senator Couteaux in 
1898 when he recorded his pre- 
paration of a ravishing dish called 
Livre 4 la Royale. 

This masterpiece took from noon 
until seven o'clock to materialize. 
By six o'clock an exquisite aroma 
issued from the Restaurant Spiiller, 
where the Senator was in the kitchen 
making ready for his guests. Faint 
at first, the glorious smell grew 
stronger, halting the passers-by on 
the boulevard. The crowd, as the 





“You require a male hare with red fur... 
of fine French descent, characterized 
by light nervous elegance of head and limbs.” 















Senator remarked, were “ deeply 
moved,” 

Senator Couteaux is one of our 
heroes down at Heinz. His attitude 
to food is something our chefs 
understand -—and share. Indeed, it 
is this very attitude that ensures the 
unfailing excellence of flavour to be 
found in all Heinz foods. Beneath 
the pictures of our food we write 
the caption “A meal that took years 
to prepare.” And it’s the simple 
truth. 


HEINZ (7) 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, LTD., HARLESDIEN, LONDON, N.W.10 


vill 
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He’s on his way up... 


The successful executive knows that to give his ability the right setting 
at the right moment is to shorten his way up. His choice of the Wolseley 
Six-Eighty is instinetively apt. It is impressive but not showy. It has a 
quiet, distinctive character. It is a very much more economical car to 
buy and to run than its performance, appearance and famous name 
would suggest. It is, in fact, the perfect car for the sort of business 
conducted in the weekend club-house as well as in the board room. 
Maybe there is a tide in your affairs that calls for serious consideration 


of this attractive car. 


Check these attractive features at your 

Wolseley showroom: 

Plenty of head and leg room for five people 
within the wheelbase. 

Delicately controlled ventilation. 

Car heater. 

‘Twin interior lights. 

Large locker capacity. 

Safety glass all round. 

English leather Dunlopillo upholstered. 


SERVICE IN EUROPE 
. Qualified Wolseley owners 
Buy wisely —buy planning a Continental Tour 
“ 3 4 are invited to see their Wolseley 
dealer for details of a free 


service to save foreign currency 
Six-Eighty and Four-Fortyfour Saloons, 


WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD., COWLEY, OXFORD Lendon Showrooms: 12, Berkeley St., W.1. 


Overseas Business; Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41, Piceadilly, London, W.1 








Chaplins is a name to conjure with 

in the wine trade—for it is close on 
ninety years since Chaplins brought their 
first batch of fine sherries from Jerez 
de la Frontera. Connoisseurs of sherry, 
whether their taste be for light or dark, 
say Chaplins and there’s an end to it. 


Chaplins it has to be. Here’s a choice of 








six of the best to suit all tastes. 


Sir Horace Hoot, divorced in court, 
Came off far better than he thought ; 

The learned judge awarded Horace 
Custody of the PHILIP MORRIS. 





-.- and what a wonderful 


verdict at 3/9 for 20! ” Cr A 2 yi, I NS 
PHILIP [ea fine sherries 


MORRIS = 


CIGARETTES 





CELESTA a delicate pale dry Fino 
MARINA a rare Manzanilla 
St. TERESA distinctive Amontillado 
and Con CO rd pe rts PLAZA an old golden Oloroso 
TOM BOWLING rich brown Oloroso 
WW Ghepiin & Ge: cheattondy had'sd Bethea street, Glasgow cz" ARANTELA traditional dark sherry 
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clearness 


of copy 


~ lightness 


of touch 


speed 


are common features of all 


typewriters 


Clarity of typing is ensured by the rigidity of 
the carriage and by the accelerating typebar 
action. The typebar action operates on the 
principle of progressive acceleration, which 
ensures a very high speed and the 
surprisingly light “Olivetti touch”. 


Lexikon 


An office typewriter incorporating 
in its design and workmanship 

the most advanced 

precision engineering techniques. 

It is new and complete: 

new because the typebar action and 
the single guide carriage are 
absolutely original in design. 
complete because for the first time 
a single model 

incorporates all the features 

found only separately or incompletely 
in other models. 


Price: £ 55.0.0d. 


Made in Great Britain by BRITISH OLIVETTI Ltd. 10 Berkeley Square - London W 1 
Authorized dealers throughout the country FACTORY: Summerlee Street - Glasgow E 2 
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ALL OVER THE WORLD 
they’re trying... 


--- technicians, magicians, technologists, astrologists, 
chemists, alchemists, romancers and necromancers — all 
trying to match Esso Extra’s unmatchable quality. 
Scientists with hundreds of retorts can’t find the reply to 
Esso Extra’s world-wide supremacy. And now, with 
N.S.O. Esso Extra is not only the fastest, quick-starting 
petrol on earth, it is kinder to engines and keeps valves 
and pistons cleaner—much longer. 


W.B. N.S.O. is guaranteed not to build up deposits (ESSO PATENT) 
on sparking plugs or to corrode valve and exhaust 
systems. 


The tinest Petrol th the World 
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1 passa ! rsight, | 


Bottle anc Jug 


* Hatta’s only just out of prison,”’ 1 course,” said the King. ‘* That's how we do 


‘*What was he in for?’’ Alice 4 Land. It’s much better that 


‘*A month,” said the King. take 1t no-one will mind.”’ 


**T mean,” said Alice patiently, ** what crime had “6 pt me,” said Hatyha, stretching out hi 
| ' 


he committed 2 * Wall you have the good 

a ’ | ° ad ' 
He's going to take someone else’s Guinness, suimness, he cried to Hatta 

1 


Goodness if I return t 


replied the King nervously. 


" But does he yo to pris ym before he takes the uinn . ud tta. a My Goode ss, your 


Guinness ?”” asked Alice. 


GUINNESS IS 


Co. lta.) 




















; pomtment 
Purveyor of Cherry Heering 
to 
The late King George VI 


By Appointment By Appointment By Appointment 
Purveyor of Cherry Heering Purveyor of Cherry Heering Purveyor of Cherry Heering 
to H. M. to H. M to H. M. 

King Frederik 1X King Gustaf VI Adolf The Queen of the Netherlands 
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Prectous moments 


Through four generations CHERRY HEERING 


has witnessed as well as created many precious 
moments. Unchanged since 1818, this old Danish 
delight will grace your day whenever and wherever 


you meet with it. 


CHERRY HEERING 


World famous ligueur since 1818 
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GREAT ELIZABETHANS 


It’s a moot point 
whether 
Sir Francis Drake 
would have dressed his 
beard with IMPERIAL LEATHER Brilliantine 
or shaved it off with IMPERIAL LEATHER 
Shaving Soap had Cussons made 
IMPERIAL LEATHER then 


Cussons 


IMPERIAL LEATHER SHAVING SOAP 


MAKES NEW ELIZABETHANS FEEL GREAT 


This firm, free-lathering shaving stick in attrac- 
* tive container is a joy to shave with and a 
¢— luxury that lasts. Refills always available. Use 
< also Imperial-Leather After-Shave Lotion and 
Talc to complete your luxury shave. From all 
good shops. 


Cussons Sons & Co. Lid, 84 Brook St, Grosvenor Square, WI 














Only the Cyma-Amic 

can take the hard knocks of travel life or become a 
treasured table time-piece at home. A twist of the 
wrist winds both alarm and precision 10-jewel 
movement... the big sweep-hand sets your (es 
waking to the minute. Available also with a 
handsome leather travel case. 


The Swiss Alarm Clock of Precision. 


Imported by B.H. Ries Lrd., 21 Hatton Garden, London E.c.1. 


‘Terylene’ 


‘—we have it! 


By 
> 


The Stores have 


everything for every- 
one; and as everyone 


is searching for 


SK 
SS SS 
SSS 


‘Terylene’, here it 


SS 


SSS == see: 


is in all its shrinkproof, 
mothproof, easily washed, 
quick drying glory. Better 
still, it’s warm to the touch, 
uever clammy, and needs 
little or no ironing. Won- 
derful stuff, ‘ Terylene’— 
science from contented 


scientists 
SHIRT 


Specially tailored for us in 
two-fold, light ivory yarn. 
Pearl buttons. Collar attached. 
Coat style. Double cuffs. 144-17} 
collar. £6. 7. 6. Shirts without 
collars to Spec ial order: same 


price 

UNDERWEAR 

Cellular weave. Light ivory. Sleeveless vests 

36-44. ‘Trunks, clastic waist, 32-44. Either garment 
22/6 (post 6d.) 

SOCKS 


100°, “Terylene’, ribbed, navy, grey, brown, lovat. 
10-12. Indefinitely hole-proof — and very cheap at 10/6 
(post 6d.) 





DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 
Our telephones are busy 24 hours a day: ready to note your 
needs at any time for anything from a bottled chicken to 
a folding canoe 


VICTORIA 1254, 
Long distance calls are cheaper between 6 and 10.30 p.m. 


A i 5 Navy 
‘lores 
EVERYTHING FOR EVERYONE 


VICTORIA ST SW1 * 5 MINUT ES’ WALK FROM VICTORIA STATION 














OVS A5 
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One is different: 
it DISSOLVES 





In ‘Disprin’ the aspirin is made 
soluble to give relief in the 


shortest possible time 


‘Disprin’ is unlike almost all other preparations of 
aspirin : 


it provides soluble aspirin. Signs of this 
difference are seen when a Disprin tablet is put into 
water. At once it becomes active, begins to dissolve. 
It does not merely disintegrate, break up, and lie 
inert at the bottom of the glass: it dissolves. 

It is self-evident that any tablet which enters the 
stomach fully dissolved will be more rapidly absorbed 
and, therefore, more rapid in its effect than one which 
dissolves only slowly. Disprin enters the stomach as a 


true solution, ready to be carried, at once, to the pain- 


DISPRIN 


centre. 


SEE FOR YOURSELF 


The Disprintablet does not mere- 
ly disintegrate; it dissolves. 


Its particles do not lie inert and 
inactive at the bottom of the 
glass; they dissolve. 


In a few seconds the solution 
is complete, ready to be ab- 
sorbed into your system. 


Moreover, Disprin is far less 
acid: you are far less likely 
to pay for relief from one pain 
in terms of another. 


The risk of heart-burn, dys- 
pepsia or other gastricirritation 
is greatly reduced. 


For all those conditions in which aspirin would otherwise be taken, 
Disprin is recommended as being soluble-and far less acid. 


From all chemists, 50-tablet bottle 3/2d. 26-tablet bottle 1/11d. 8-tablet pocket pack 84d. 
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HE new London printing of the 

Encyclopaedia Britannica is now 
advertised, containing 38,000,000 words, 
17,500 illustrations and 736 maps. 
This is a considerable increase on the 
words and illustrations in the preceding 
edition, though it seems likely that the 
quantity of maps in the atlas section will 
remain more or less the same—including 
five of the British Isles, two of Russia 
and fifty-one of the U.S.A. 


Straight and Narrow 
SHORT list of heresies rampant 
in Yugoslavia has been prepared 
by Mr. Rankovic, secretary of the 
Yugoslav Communist Party executive; 
they include inactivity, bureaucracy, 





particularism, localism, petit bourgeois 
anarchism, indiscipline, opportunism, 
familiarity and the survival of a religious 
sense. Even the most conscientious 
Party member may have his work cut 
out to avoid all pitfalls, and may, in 
fact, easily fall into two pits at once by 
becoming, say, an inactive particularist. 
His only hope is to reflect that few of his 
colleagues come through unsmirched 
and those who do end up as Titoists 
anyway. 


Disappointing 
ROWSING through the yellowed 
archives for spring, 1954, future 
historians may discern signs that the 
Planning Era was beginning to crumble. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury has 
drawn attention to the planned estate at 
New Addington, where the plan has 
produced “‘fifteen thousand people with 
nothing to do.”” The President of the 
Association of Building ‘Technicians 
$ 


tells how the plan to empty London of 
industry fails because when a firm 
obediently vacates its factory and goes 
to the provinces, a provincial firm usually 
moves in and snaps up the factory 
immediately. The British Institute of 
Management is finding that its efforts to 
plan careers come to grief on the score 
that men completing study courses go 
back to work so full of reforming zeal 
that they get sacked as trouble-makers. 
And Russia’s_ planned agriculture, 
“engulfed by red tape” and gasping 
under “‘bureaucratic methods and ex- 
cessive centralization” (says Pravda), 
has fewer acres under cultivation than it 
had ten years ago. 


Place for Everything 

EFENSIVE huddles of Civil Ser- 

vants are said to be gathering in 
Whitehall, as a result of Government 
proposals to cut down on extravagant 
supplies of office furniture. It seems 
that while they don’t mind _ being 
without chairs or desks they are 
disturbed at the thought of a shortage 
of pigeon-holes. 


Occluded Front 
NYONE who thought that British 
weather had been getting its full 
share of publicity in the Press, over the 
air or on the television screen, must 


have been surprised at a viewer's com- 
plaint that the whole business of 
isotopes, barometer fluctuations and 
troughs of low pressure was a mystery 
to him. ‘Only about ten per cent of 
viewers,” he wrote, “understand what 
a depression really means.” It is 
doubtful whether, through any channel, 
483 
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the B.B.C. can afford yet further en- 
lightenment on meteorological subjects, 
but if the complainant cared to watch 
his screen with unremitting application 
every evening for a week or so, and then 
jot down his feelings, he might have 
something like an answer. 


Little Learning 
ASS-OBSERVATION has been 
finding out what people know 

about celebrities in the news. It did not 


amount to very much. Senator 
McCarthy was thought to be an aircraft 
designer, a singer and a boxer; Sir 
Edmund Hillary a murderer, a musician 
and a judge; Dr. Alfred Kinsey a 
Member of Parliament, a B.B.C. garden- 
ing expert and the author of The Water 
Babies. It looks as if the newspaper, 
radio and television quizzes are doing 
little, after all, to supplement ordinary 
education, and Miss Horsbrugh might 
do well to press for the reintroduction 
of the cigavette-card. 


One-way Only 

FFICIAL publications of the 

London ‘Transport Executive 
warn that it cannot be held responsible 
if trains and buses are late or do not 
run, that it does not guarantee that 
services will run to time or at all, and 
that it disclaims liability for inaccuracies 
in its official publications. ‘This seems 
to take care of everything, except the 
passengers. 


Acute State of Welfare 
OCIAL workers in Manchester are 
much concerned about the mother 
who was visited at her home by the 





local probation officer at a time when 
she was already being interviewed by a 
school welfare officer, a city councillor, 
a mental health visitor and a children’s 
department boarding-out officer. It is 
being asked why no sanitary inspector 
was sent along to investigate this 
flagrant case of overcrowding, and why 
the mother, with all these people in the 
house, was not told that she 
apply for a home help. 


could 


Unjust Cause or impediment 
DVANCE criticism is already being 
levelled at a Hollywood plan to 
make a million-dollar picture on the 
theme of ‘America’s age-long con- 
tribution to individual liberty’; it is 
objected (a) that this will be nothing 
but propaganda to counteract world 
alarm about McCarthyism, and (6) that 
the subject is one which Hollywood is 
incapable of putting compellingly on the 
screen. As to (a), a little propaganda on 
the lines suggested might not be out of 
place. As to (6), Hollywood can safely 
assert that its residents lead the world 
in the matter of giving one another 
their freedom. 


Local Cliché Makes Good 
HEN new, 

plants arise 

By Scottish firths and under Cumbrian 

skies 

Berkshire 

pause awhile 

To gaze on Harwell's venerable pile? 


clean-lined atomic 


Will 


guide-books bid us 
































S*Tpee” 

“ The solution's easy. Shove it under 

the National Trust and charge the publi: 
a couple of bob for wandering around.” 
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CHICKENS AND TOOTHCOMBS 


“a HE chickens will now 
come home to roost with a 
vengeance,” wrote a poli- 
tician recently. I am not mocking him. 
He is in splendid company. How many 
a statesman has told his enemy with a 
bitter smile that his chickens would 
come home to roost! But why not, you 
think? Surely it would be a much 
greater misfortune if his chickens went 
and roosted elsewhere. And why 
should the statesman make his pre- 
diction in that grim and gloating tone. 
as if the chickens were dangerous, 
man-eating vultures? If you think that, 
you show your ignorance of English 
literature. ‘The great Oxford English 
Dictionary tells us that a poet called 
Southey wrote in 1810: “Curses are 
like young chickens: they always come 
home to roost.” Lytton followed in 
1838 with “The curse has come home 
to roost”’; and Lowell in 1887 with “All 
our mistakes sooner or later surely come 
home to roost.”’ So “ with a vengeance,” 
at first sight surprising, may be admitted 
—by anyone, at least, who knows the 
origin of the saying. I still do not think 
much of it, though, for the simple 
reason that young chickens are nice to 
have about, and not in the least like 
curses, or even mistakes. I recommend 
statesmen to try something new; dud 
cheques, letters improperly addressed 
or unacceptable contributions to the 
Press. 

When you hear anyone speaking 
sneeringly about “rats leaving the 
sinking ship,” recall the comment 
attributed to Lord Justice Asquith 
“But what a sensible thing to do!” 

That applies, as I have said before 
perhaps—but who cares?—to some 
politician’s favourite cry: “You can’t 
put the clock back!”” Why on earth not? 
We are compelled by law to do it every 
autumn. The only ridiculous thing is to 
put the clock on, ahead of the facts of 
life. 

It is surprising that this maritime 
race should use so many nautical ex- 
pressions wrongly. I heard a lady 
speaker say, with passion: ‘The times 
are perilous. Don’t let us throw our 
sheet-anchor overboard.” But that is 
just what it is for, especially when times 
are perilous. On the other hand, it is 
only intended for use in a_ special 
emergency: but many speakers talk as 
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if it were in action all the time, and kept 
the ship going. “With social justice as 
our sheet-anchor, let us go forward.” 

And do not say that someone in the 
City is “sailing near to the wind” if you 
mean that he is doing something tricky 
and sinister which may lead to gaol. 
“Sailing near to the wind” is part of 
the ordinary business of beating to 
windward, one of the cleverest per- 
formances of men. If you do it un- 
skilfully and come too near to the wind 
you may lose speed, you may, in a big 
ship, get into serious trouble, but there 
is nothing underhand or wicked about it. 

Have you the faintest notion, by the 
way, why slightly improper jokes and 
stories are said to be “rather near the 
knuckle”? Nor have I. And I always 
thought ‘‘The nearer the bone, the 
sweeter the meat.” 

It is somewhat saddening to find the 
“toothcomb” still in many books and 
papers. First, you remember, the 
detective “‘went through a suspect’s 
belongings with a small-tooth comb.” 
Sometimes the hyphen was misplaced 
and it became. “a small tooth-comb,”’ 
but the intention was still clear, and the 
whole picture was pretty vivid. Then 
someone left out the “small,” and the 
error became a fashion. Searches are 
now conducted “with a toothcomb’’— 
as if there were some combs that had no 
teeth! I have had to argue seriously 
with delicately nurtured ladies who 
maintained that ‘“‘toothcomb” is a 
proper description of the instrument 
with which they do their hair. One day, 
perhaps, we shall pass from the ‘ 
bore gun” 


“small- 
to the “bore-gun,” from 
“long-term planning” to “term-plan- 
ning,” from “high-heeled shoes” to 
“heeled-shoes’’—and then the ladies 
may see what I mean. 


Fe ae 


Mother 


CAN'T get my children to bed 


Television 


They thwart me by hook or by 
crook! 


For, deaf to my “Look!” they listen, 
And deaf to my “ Listen!” they look! 


E. V. Bootu 
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A Journalist Looks Back 





I Remember the Times 


Y tutor in Philosophy shunned 
M humans even when they were 

absolutely calm. Excited ones 
affected him like asphyxia. 

It was his unhappy task to offer 
suitable farewells to undergraduates 
finally leaving the University. Unhappy 
because, although naturally glad to see 
the last of anyone, he dreaded the 
potentially emotional business of the 
actual “Good-bye.”’ I saw him groping 
for a seemly valediction. 
his collar to- get air, 
protruding slightly. 

“Hitherto,” he said at last, “your 
life has been neatly delimited by school 
terms and holidays, University terms 
and vacations. Now you are going down 
from Oxford and you have—well, 
one may say that you have an 
uninterrupted run to the grave.” 

I mentioned that, to start off the run, 
1 vaguely planned to connect myself 
with The Times. My tutor thought it a 
fate considerably worse than death. 
Did I realize | would probably have to 


He loosened 
his eyeballs 


speak to comparative strangers, and 
write about events as though they were 
important? But being very properly 
uninterested in my future, he made no 
other attempt to dissuade me. 

A job with The Times was a partly 
negative ambition, formed to avoid the 
Foreign Office, which had been so long 
and so highly recommended that I 
could think of it only in the words 
of the songster as ‘a wonderful 
opportunity for somebody—somebody 
else,” 

To the advocates of a Foreign Office 
career the notion of “going in for 
journalism” was pitiably degrading. 
“And mark you,” as a friend of my 
father told me sternly, ‘split what hairs 
you will, mince words as you may, in 
the last analysis The Times is nothing 
more nor less than sheer journalism.” 

I got a Travelling Fellowship from 
Oxford which would let me live on the 
Continent for two years without com- 
mitting myself. In that time, I thought, 
I might ascertain whether journalists 
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absolutely had to be servile (as reported 
by a very old friend of the family, who 
had the latest information from 
Germany under Bismarck), or corrupt 
(the contention of another, who had 
personally known Caillaux), or in- 
tolerably vulgar (the view of a third, 
who had always said Lord Northcliffe 
should have been hanged). 

These hesitations and hauteurs were 
paralleled at Printing House Square. 
Applications for employment poured 
in, sometimes producing a kind of 
folie de grandeur. Brilliant and sound, 
I grant you. But brilliant and sound 
enough for The Times? ‘This one 
mentions his Triple First, his Double 
Blue and his uncle the bishop. Estim- 
able, but the dear good chap does only 
speak four languages. Is one justified 
in giving him a trial when some more 
nearly perfect aspirant may already be 
on his way from Winchester to Balliol? 
Is indeed anyone, anywhere, 
worthy of The Times? 

It was an awfully solemn thought 


truly 
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which, if held long enough, could have 
led to total depopulation of The Times 
offices everywhere. Even Times Corre- 
spondents sometimes perish or lose all 
sense of values and seek other employ- 
ment. I had already met one who had 
resigned—for a reason which, though 
uncommon, seemed sufficient. He had 
formed the opinion that his appointment 
as a part-time Correspondent had been 
a Parthian act of malicious sabotage by 
a retiring Foreign Editor with a grudge 
against the paper. 

““My having the job,” he said, ‘‘ was 
intended simply to discredit The Times 
in the eyes of the world.” His resigna- 
tion was a touching gesture of loyalty 
to the paper’s best interests. 

A minor manpower crisis was in 
progress at the moment, in the late 
nineteen-twenties, of which I write. 
Two Correspondents had acted vexa- 
tiously and had to be transferred to 
other posts. (In those days it was nearly 
impossible to be sacked by The Times. 
You just got a less important and 
interesting job at about the same pay. 
This civilized policy worked excellently 
and removed the root causes of many 
journalistic vices.) 





MH 














One of the unfortunates had devel- 
oped “views’’ on something or other— 
and in Times language “‘viewy” was 
a cruelly damaging epithet. The other 
had embarrassed the British Legation 
in a foreign capital, in Latin America, 
where he was a part-time correspondent. 
He had turned up with a girl to whom 
everyone was quite prepared to believe 
him married. He was painfully high- 
principled, and he publicly disabused 
them of this idea. For valid reasons 
he was not, and could not be, legally 
married to her. He wanted to make 
that perfectly clear. On the other hand, 
he must insist that she be invited with 
him to all official functions as though 
she were indeed his wife. Otherwise 
he would feel obliged to boycott such 
functions, and make scenes. 

The Legation wrote to the Foreign 
Office and the Foreign Office wrote to 
The Times, asking them to reason with 
their man. Could he not, pro forma, 
and to avoid affront to stuffy foreign 
dipiomats, courtiers and ecclesiastics, 
pretend he was married to the girl? Or 
at least cease to deny it? Or else leave 
her at home? 

The Times wrote to the part-time 








correspondent, so reasoning. Much 
later one of the Foreign Editorial staff 
who had been in charge of the nego- 
tiations told me the outcome. ‘He 
simply wrote that she was his wife in 
the eyes of God. Surely,” he said 
sighing, “he couldn’t have expected 
The Times to see eye to eye with God, 
could he?” 

I knew no one in The Times organiza- 
tion, but thought I had a letter from an 
old friend of his to the Correspondent 
in Berlin. Supported by the Fellowship 
I got there and rang him up—at 8.30 
a.m., so as to create a good first im- 
pression of alertness, not one of these 
slouching Oxford decadents. It was 
a mistake, because the man I had 
the letter to had left The Times fifteen 
months ago, and the real Correspondent, 
who had taken over the flat, had only 
just reached bed after a tiring Berlin 
evening. 

He was a man of warm-hearted 
goodness, which he displayed im- 
mediately, behaving as though I really 
were the friend of an old friend, and 
pretending to believe I might actually be 
of use to him in the office Unter den 
Linden, where he gave me a desk and 
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“ Mais non, m’sieur, it is just an ordinary accident, nothing to do with E.D.C.” 
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half a secretary. He had to spend hours 
teaching me to do things he could have 
done himself in a tenth of the time. 

This was many years ago, and in 
those far-off days people were desper- 
ately busy about the pros and cons 
of German Rearmament, the Bolshevik 
Menace, and Will There Be a World 
Trade Recession. The Correspondent, 
Mr. Ebbutt, was overworked. He was 
also intelligent and courageous, and he 
needed to be, for he was a man of 
goodwill. He even believed that one 
day he would find out what the policy 
of the British Foreign Office was, and 
perhaps it would turn out to be 
intelligent and courageous too. 

Visits of Very Important People from 
London, regarded by most as a weari- 
some intrusion, he positively welcomed. 
He thought they would see facts for 
themselves and understand what he 
meant. I hoped to meet such people 
too, thinking it would be illuminating 
to converse with someone Right At The 
Top of things. I looked forward with 
enthusiasm to the visit of a Super- 
V.I.P. from Printing House Square— 
an intimate, they said, of Cabinet 
Ministers—who called at a time when 
I had rather rashly been left in charge 
of the Office because everyone else had 
been rushed to Vienna to cover a major 
riot, which was supposed to be going to 
turn into a revolution, and probably 
loose off World War II. 

What the Super-V.1.P. was tre- 
mendously keen on was photography, 
and it turned out that what he had 
especially come to see was an exhibition 











of Times photographs at some gallery 
on the Kurfuerstendamm. He went to 
it, and arrived Unter den Linden much 
disappointed. The exhibition was 
poorly attended. A consequence, he 
opined, of inadequately energetic pub- 
licity by the Berlin staff. 

I observed that Berlin, that particular 
day, was in a state of mass hysteria. 
The supposed imminence of upheaval, 
cataclysm and catastrophe might be 
distracting people’s attention from our 
exhibits. In Vienna, 
running with blood. 

He did not conceal his view that my 
suggestion was a puerile evasion of 
responsibility. 

“No, no,” he said. ‘‘The fact is, 
there has been a failure to make clear 
the nature of this exhibition. I believe 
people are under the impression these 
are simply photographs cut from the 
pages of The Times. If it were realized 
that these are the original photographs, 
things would be very different.” 

It was truly awe-inspiring. Mentally, 
I see that man on a peak beside another 
dedicated soul, an antiquarian in Cum- 
berland, who once told me that what 
was wrong with Lloyd-George was that 
he utterly failed to use the trench- 
digging experience gained by the troops 
in World War I to get Hadrian’s Wall 
properly excavated. A better man 
would have held up demobilization until 
that had been done. 

The V.L.P.’s visit to Berlin was an 
elevating, a climacteric experience. No 
statement by any V.I.P. anywhere ever 
surprised me again. 
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The Ironmonger 


“ M AMMA,” Serena said, “I yearn, 

4 While in this Shop we wait our 
turn, 

Some knowledge to Imbibe; 

If this an Jronmonger’s be, 

It seems a Curious name to me; 

The word’s True sense and History 
I beg that you’ll describe!” 


Mamma was not the one to shirk 

Such tasks, whate’er the Mental work; 
And, quietly, began 

A verbal Sketch of one who sold 

His iron in the days of old; 

How clearly she Portray’d that bold 
And leather-jerkin’d man! 


He had a shop in Pudding Lane; 

Of Bottle-glass his window-pane; 
Few were his goods, but Strong. 
Some Buckets, big and black and squat, 
A very heavy cooking-pot, 
A gate, a Crowbar and a lot 


Of nails five inches long. 


Serena shook her little head; 
“Q how the World has changed!” she 
said. 
“The varied Plentitude 
At modern Ironmongers’ found! 
The paints, the soap-flakes by the 
Pound, 
The leash to Check the straining Hound, 
The box of Goldfish food!” 


Her Mother smiled and answer’d “‘ Yes; 

Learn, thus, the Law of Business; 
Demand will bring Supply. 

So was it in that Ancient shop; 

Who bought a Pail, desired a Mop. 

Nor, started, could Expansion stop; 


” 


A Duster, by and by 


Mamma broke off, and now address’d 
The Shopman with her small 
Request, 
Some tin-tacks for the floor; 
At which the man was Heard to say 
She was the Fourth to ask to-day; 
Why should he stock them Anyway? 
The art-shop did, next door. 


ANDE 
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ve Hands Across the Sea 


HAT with having had a 

certain amount of spare 

time . . . not getting asked 

out to lunch much and all 

that sort of thing... I 

have been doing quite a bit 
of brooding lately on the stage-hand 
situation in the New York theatre 
fortunately for the British reading public, 
for it has led to the writing of this 
article, which I am sure you will all 
enjoy. 

This situation—I am still speaking of 
the stage-hand situation—-is quite a 
situation. The trouble—briefly—is this. 
Stage hands cost money, and theatrical 
managers hate parting with money. 
The scene-shifter’s union, on the other 
hand, is all for it. Blow the expense, 
says the scene-shifter’s union. It likes 
to see money scattered in handfuls, 
always provided it is someone else’s (o1 
someone’s else, as the case may be). 
This leads to strained relations, pique 
on both sides and the calling of some 
most unpleasant names. I have heard 
managers refer to the union as blood- 
suckers, while the union, speaking of 
the managers, is far too prone to make 
nasty cracks about who do people think 
they are? Gaspard the Miser? 

Most plays nowadays are in one set, 
and a manager who puts on a one-set 
play feels that once this one set is in 
position he ought to be able to pay the 
scene-shifters off and kiss them good- 
bye. He sees no reason why he should 
have to pay a weekly wage to a gang of 
scene-shifters just for not shifting scenes. 
All he wants is an operative who will go 
over the set from time to time with a 
feather duster, to keep the moths from 
getting into it. 

The Union does not take this view. 
It holds that if the manager hasn’t any 


scenes to shift. he jolly well ought to 
have, and it insists on him employing 
the number of scene-shifters who would 
have been required to shift the scenes 
if there had been any scenes to shift, if 
you follow me. And as any attempt to 
brook the will of the Union leads to a 
strike of stage hands, which leads 
to a strike of electricians, which leads to 
a strike of actors, box-office officials, 
gentlemanly ushers and the theatre cat, 
it gets its way. Thus we find Ruth 
Draper, who does her stuff with no 
scenery at all, obliged during her late 
engagement at the Vanderbilt Theatre 
to employ seven stage hands. Victor 
Borge, who is giving a two-hour solo 
performance on the piano at the Booth, 
has eight. (Why this discrimination ?) 
And at the Lyceum a one-set comedy 
with three characters in it is attended 
nightly by fifteen admirers and well- 
wishers. Some plays this season have 
suffered from audience thinness, but no 
manager has ever run short of stage 
hands. 

At the risk of becoming too technical, 
I must explain briefly how a troupe of 
stage hands with nothing to do is 
organized, ‘There is, I need scarcely 
say, nothing haphazard about it. First, 
chosen by show of hands (stage hands), 
comes the skipper or Giant Sloth. His 
job is to hang upside down from a 
rafter. Next we have the Senior Lounger 
and the Junior Lounger, who lie on 
couches— Roman fashion—with chaplets 
of roses round their foreheads. Last 
comes the rank and file, the twelve 
Lilies of the Field. It was because | 
was uncertain as to the duties of these 
that I looked in the other night at one 
of the theatres to get myself straight on 
the point, and was courteously received 
by the Junior Lounger, a Mr. B. J. 
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Wilberforce, who showed no annoyance 
at being interrupted while working on 
his crossword puzzle. 

“IT was wondering,” I said, when 
greetings and compliments had been 
exchanged, ‘‘if you could tell me some- 
thing about this situation.” 

“What situation would that be?” he 
asked. 

“The scene-shifter situation,”’ I said, 
and he frowned. 

“We prefer not to be called scene- 
shifters,” he explained. ‘There seems 
something a little vulgar about shifting 
scenes. It smacks too much of those 
elaborate musical productions, where, 
I am told, the boys often get quite hot 
and dusty. We of the élite like to think 
of ourselves as America’s leisure class. 
Of course, when there is work to be 
done, we do it. Only the other night, 
for instance, the director thought that 
it would brighten things up if an up- 
stage chair were moved to a down-stage 
position. We were called into conference, 
and long before the curtain rose for the 
evening’s performance the thing was 
done. Superintended by the Giant 
Sloth, we Loungers—myself and my 
immediate superior, Cyril Muspratt 
each grasped one side of the seat and 
that chair was moved, and it would have 
been the same if it had been two chairs. 
I am not saying it did not take it out of 
us. It did. But we do not spare our- 
selves when the call comes.” 

“Stull, it 
suppose? 


come often, | 
As a general rule, you have 
your leisure?” 


does not 


“Oh yes. We have lots of time to 
fool around in.” 


“Never end a sentence with a prep- 


osition, Wilberforce,” I said warningly, 


and he blushed. I had spoken kindly, 
but you could see it stung. 

At this monent somebody on the 
stage said in a loud voice “My God! 
My wife!’’—they were playing one of 
those Victorian farce revivals designed 
to catch the nostalgia trade 
winced, 

“All this 


realizes that 


and he 


said. “One 
have to make a 
living, but there is no need for a lot of 
racket and disturbance. It is not 
pleasant for a man doing his crossword 
puzzle and trying to concentrate on a 


word in three letters beginning with E 


noise!”’ he 


actors 
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and signifying ‘large Australian bird’ 
to be distracted by sudden sharp cries. 
Still, it might be worse. At the Bijou, 
where they are doing one of those 
gangster things, the Giant Sloth was 
often woken three or four times in an 
evening by pistol shots. He had to 
complain about it, and now, I believe, 
the actors just say ‘Bang, bang’ in an 
undertone. Three letters beginning 
with E,”’ he mused. 

I knew it could not be the Sun God 
Ra. ‘Then suddenly I got it. 

“Emu!” 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“That large Australian bird you were 
speaking of.” 

““Of which you were speaking’. 
Never end a sentence with a preposition, 
Wodehouse.” 

It was my turn to blush, and my face 
was still suffused when we were joined 
by an impressive-looking man in a 
sleeveless undervest. This proved to be 
Cyril Muspratt, the Senior Lounger. 

“And do you, too, do crossword 
puzzles, Mr. Muspratt?” I asked when 
the introductions had been concluded. 

He shook his head laughingly. 

“T am more the dreamer type,” he 
said. “TI like to sit and think .. . well, 
anyway, sit. I read a good deal too. 
What do you think of this bird Kafka?” 

“What do you?” 

“T asked you first,” he said with a 
touch of coldness, and sensing that 
tempers were rising | bade them good 
night and went on my way. So | still 
don’t know how those Lilies of the 
Field fill in their time. Hide-and-seek, 
perhaps? The dark back of the theatre 
would be splendid for hide-and-seek. 
Or leap frog? Perhaps they just catch 
up with their reading, like Mr. Muspratt. 

They tell a tale in Shubert Alley of a 
manager who walked one day on Forty- 
Fifth Street west of Broadway and 
paused to watch workmen razing the 
Avon Theatre. 


“Gosh!” he said, much moved. 


“They’re using fewer men to tear down 
the building than we used to have to 
hire to strike a one-set show.” 

And there, gentle reader, let us leave 
him. 


a a 


‘Four years of interment by the Japanese 
in Hong Kong . . . have failed to embitter 
him or make him wish that his life had been 
different.”’—An Australian Newsletter 


Complaisant, we call it. 


























“Why, George Beeson, I'd know you anywhere !”’ 


Darling of the Spring 


Spe ncond said Wordsworth, ‘shall I call thee bird 
Or but a wandering voice?” And thus inspired 
He brooded; while the cuckoo (if he heard) 
Offered no answer, thinking none required, 


But crossed the lake, and on the farther side, 
Finding, what he had tried to find all day, 

A well-built thrush’s nest unoccupied, 
Summoned his wife and egged her on to lay. 


The quick light melted the unmoving hills. 
The sun, regardless, never ceased to climb. 

Down by the lake the droves of daffodils 
Danced, to be written up in two years’ time. 


Flat on the grass, the poet made his choice: 
“No bird, but an invisible thing,” he said. 
Once more across the lake the wandering voice 
Obliged; and the hen sniffed and, sniffing, laid. 
P. M. Hussarp 
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Why Churchwardens ? Sy C. 


RAYSHAW had not been eight- 

cen months in the parish when 

the rector asked him if he’d 

care to be a churchwarden. He 

would not have been more astonished if 

he had been asked if he would care to be 

Garter King of Arms. It was all done 

in such a casual, by-the-wayish air 

while the rector was stuffing some of 

his home-grown tobacco into a coked-up 
briar that had known better weeds. 

“You’d be Rector’s Warden,” he 

went on, “to take over from old 

Grimswade. He’s resigning, you know.” 

Crayshaw knew none of these things. 


Nor did he 


or the rector either, for 








that matter—know that almost the one 
thing a churchwarden cannot do is to 
resign. 

Another thing the simpleton didn’t 
know is that it is extremely difficult not 
to be a churchwarden if you are marked 
down for the job by a determined in- 
cumbent. It might be seriously annoying 
to wake up on a spring morning to find 
that you had been elected a church- 
warden without a hint of by-your-leave. 
Once elected there is no way out, unless 
you can prove you are under ten, or a 
Jew or an alien or an ex-convict. 

And there’s another thing. Nobody 


can turn you out of your pew in the 





“Three pounds, eighteen and six, str.” 
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parish church. A long red cushion for 
himself and his family to sit upon, and 
hassocks tall and fat to kneel on, were 
the distinguishing characteristics of 
Crayshaw’s pew. 

Across the alley-way was the pew for 
Silas Hemlock, the People’s Warden, 
though Crayshaw was a little shaken 
that it bore no indication of inferior 
rank. It was like the Government and 
the Opposition—Rector’s Warden and 
People’s Warden. 

He was not sure whether he was glad 
or sorry to that almost all 
the churchwardens’ responsibilities had 
been made over by law to the Parochial 
Church Council, even to taking charge 
of collections. All the same, it was a 
shock to discover that churchwardens’ 
accounts had ceased to exist—no more 
material for the local historian. The 
fe, ts accounts were as 
bleak as a balance-sheet—nothing about 
the price of ale, or supper for the bell- 
ringers or a new hat for the beadle. 
Ihe beadle, in fact, had long ago been 
swallowed up in the verger who, like an 
ecclesiastical Tiresias, had become a 
vergeress and she in turn no more than 
an hieratic daily woman. 

If Crayshaw had little to -do as 
churchwarden but sit on his red cushion 
on Sundays and take round the bag he 
had just simply everything to answer 
for when it came to the Archdeacon’s 
Visitation. He and Hemlock, and no one 
else, had to face the inquisition of 
“Articles of Inquiry exhibited by the 
Venerable Septimus Hayseed, Arch- 
deacon of Longchester, to the Church- 
wardens of the several Parishes within 
the Archdeaconry.”” What was more, 
they had to pay fifteen shillings to an 
official in a wig and gown who really 
was just that 


discover 


treasurer’s 


the Archdeacon’s Official. 

There were questions about church 
services, the churchyard, church 
accourits and organizations Crayshaw 
had never heard of; but what the 
Archdeacon was really keen about was 
the care of church goods, fire insurance, 
keeping gutters clear and painting 
down-pipes. When he showed up his 
answers to the Archdeacon, Crayshaw 
felt like a fourth-former who wonders, 
when it is too late, whether he has used 
the wrong crib. And then came the 


viva. It was no use pretending that the 
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rector had not dictated all the written 
answers. 

It was then that they unearthed a 
queer bit of devilment. They weren’t 
really Rector’s and People’s wardens 
after all. They were just plain church- 
wardens. Crayshaw would only have 
been Rector’s Churchwarden, the Arch- 
deacon told him, if at the annual 
meeting in the parish for election the 
voters and the rector had failed to agree. 
In that event the law said that the 
rector could put a churchwarden in over 
the heads of the meeting and the mob 
could have their own. 

What with the paying and the 
quizzing and being admitted to office, 
Crayshaw was ready for a little cor- 
rective at the “Barley Mow,” but instead 
he was in church and the Archdeacon 
in the pulpit, all warmed up to deliver 
his Charge, which was not the sermon 
to which Crayshaw in his black ignorance 
was resigned, but a pep-talk on the 
eternal vigilance which every good 
churchwarden must maintain against 
dirt, decay and death-watch beetle, with 
an affectionate farewell glance at his 
gutters and fire insurances. 

As Crayshaw and Hemlock drove 
away from the market town in which the 
Visitation had been conducted they 
were very puzzled men. They just 
couldn’t make out why they had to give 
up the best part of a day to it. The 
Official had shown them in print that 
“all the powers, duties and liabilities 
formerly attaching to churchwardens in 
relation to the financial affairs of the 
church” had been transferred to the 
P.C.C., as well as “‘the care, main- 
tenance, preservation and insurance of 
the fabric of the church; and the care 
and maintenance of the churchyard.” 

“Why drop on us,” they asked the 
rector—‘‘and fifteen shillings for the 
pleasure?” 

But what old Silas had not been told 
was that having once been admitted 
eleven years ago the law did not require 
him to be admitted again—that he 
remained in office until a successor had 
been appointed and admitted, and that 
he had overpaid the Archdeacon to the 
tune of seven pounds ten. 


a a 


“BIRMINGHAM POST FOR LEEDS ORGANIST” 
Headline in Birmingham Post 


Rumoured merger with Musical Times? 

















Once a Teacher 


HE world is full of ex-school- 

masters, hawking brushes, dis- 

cussing Private Bills in Committee, 
writing reminiscences about being 
Brigadiers in Epirus, trying to sell the 
unsaleable on commission. The Bishop 
of Peterborough is one of us; so is Mr. 
Gilbert Harding. We have nothing in 
common except that at some point of 
our lives we passed through the hands 
of the Young. A man who has taken a 
double period with a Shell in a high 
wind cannot be expected to pass his 
later life like an ordinary man. He is 
separated from his fellows by an 
intensity of experience they have happily 
missed. Between those who have and 
those who have not judged the third and 
fourth places in the Hundred Yards 
there is a gulf. There are things one 
would not wish one’s worst enemy 
keeping order during a lecture by a 
missionary is one of them, marking 
Junior Geometry 
another, 

We do not all bear the marks of our 
past visibly. Indeed, I am sometimes 
asked by new friends in a puzzled way, 
“How can you have been a school- 
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master? You don’t strike me as being 
like one at all.” If I had struck anybody 
as being like a schoolmaster I might 
have been one still. Neither my 
superiors nor my pupils could see the 
resemblance; but another teacher would 
know. ‘The sudden start at the sound of 
a cap-pistol, the automatic reply to a 
request for information with different 
information, the boredom with space- 
travel would give me away at once. 
When thoughtless inquirers force my 
thoughts back to my educational past | 
ask myself what I learned during those 
twelve arduous years, what did my 
pupils teach me? Primarily self-pity, | 
should say. This, like varicose veins, is 
an occupational disease of education and 
it is, as much modern literature shows, 
a fruitful one. Literary history is full of 
the wails of writers, and where can a 
young man on the threshold of his 
career hear louder and more ingenious 
wails than in a staff common-room? 
Many of the best poets, novelists and 
painters have had periods of teaching. 
Next I should put admiration for 
nature. The child grows into a boy and 
the boy into a man, and this reliable 
sequence is the secret 
basis of pedagogy. 
Whatever you do, 
Nature will plod along 
turning the boy into an 
Old Boy. The rapid 
intellectual progress 
made by boys absent 
for a term through 
illness has depressed 
many an active class- 
teacher. 

One valuable lesson 
was that, like bees, boys 
will not attack unless 
harassed. The beginner 
is apt to burst upon his 
pupils and try to down 
thera before they can 
down him, This makes 
them defend them- 
selves, and the best 
defence being attack 
they open fire. What 
makes it so annoying 
is that attack is the best 
defence for them but 
not for him. A much 
safer plan is for the 
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newcomer to aim at being unobtrusive. 
With considerable luck he may man- 
age to win a modest shelter in their 
hearts. Boys are kind, on the whole, 
and if they see that a new master is 
genuinely trying not to be a nuisance 
and to learn, they will be helpful and 
give him invaluable tips on his pro- 
fession. ‘“‘Look out when the Head 
wears a blue tie,”’ a colleague of mine 
was told by his form captain, and he felt 
that he had indeed made an ally and 
friend. 

I made the mistake of trying to 
dominate the first forms I was tried out 
in. My eyes—I have heard them called 
mild brown eyes—flashed a tepid fire 
I have heard it called 
a suggestible mouth—turned down at 
both corners. I threw things. I hit 
I wrote down impositions in 
little dog-eared notebooks. I said things 
like ‘‘ Now we are going to have silence 
for a change,” or “Hand up the boy 
who detonated that.”” The more earnest 
students walked out of the room and 
sat about with their books in the open 
air. The rowdier element sat quietly at 
their desks before I arrived, breathing 
systematically and conserving their 
lungs. When they had reduced me to 
speechless despair they sobered down 
and I learned what they had been so 
subtly teaching me: to keep out of 
trouble, to relax and to rely on their 
protecting me from harm. Then when 
the Headmaster visited me my pupils 
displayed an interest in my lesson that 
was quite embarrassing. I had arrived. 

The very first assignment I was given 
in education was to take fifty boys down 
a spiral staircase in strict silence, and | 
cannot pretend that life did not become 
very much easier later on. I was sur- 
prised to find that I enjoyed teaching. 
It has many rewards, once one has 
crashed the sound barrier. Provided 
they are not expected to do anything 
themselves, boys are good listeners, and 
many a man who has exhausted his 
family audience finds that his reminis- 
cences go over inexplicably well with 
Remove A, though noticeably less well 
with the Sixth. 

Then 


and my mouth 


heads. 


there are the pleasures of 
improvisation. ‘The basis of many games 
is the creation of artificial difficulties 
and their overcoming by ingenuity. 
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Teaching a subject about which one is 
vague has something of this exciting 
quality. As the boys do not have enough 
knowledge to check your story, all that 
is necessary is that your account of the 
facts should be consistent and that your 
reply to a question at the beginning of 
the lesson should not be contradicted 
by a reply at the end. I am assuming, 
of course, that you have chosen an aspect 
of the subject that is ignored by the 
textbook. If self-expression is the right 
thing for the young then it is the right 
thing for their teacher, who, after all, is 
supposed to stay young in heart, or else 
get out into educational administration. 

I cannot think that I share all my own 
peculiar experiences of education with 
all ex-schoolmasters. I doubt that the 
Bishop of Peterborough ever had a 
large L attached to the back of his 
gown or that Mr. Gilbert Harding ever 
lost eighty-three boys. But some 
experiences are shared and bind us 
together—sitting stiffly on a platform in 
July while the Headmaster praises his 
staff to parents and friends of the Schoo! ; 
ringing the changes on Fairly Good and 
Very Fair when reporting on boys you 
take once a week; conversing stiltedly 
on general topics with headmasters’ 
wives: but these lie too deep for words. 
We see them in one another's eyes and 
make no comment. 














Mrs. Smith does her 
Weekly Wash 


* Available evidence about the effects of the growing use of synthetic 


Pies. nts does not justify any immediate alarm in users.” 


Daily Telegraph 
Tue Daye of respite done, 
Shee with the Dawn uprose, nor staid to take 
From strong conjugal Hand the steaming Herbe, 
Els matutinal on her downy bed 
Luxuriously imbib’d. Anon she toucht 
The ebon Cole with phosphorescent Flame, 
Which, leaping into life, with urgent Fyr 
rhe frigid streame to aqueous Vapour turn’d, 
Awhyl immixt the woven fabrics lay, 
From southern Flour evolv’d, or gentle Worm, 
Frail Artisan of filamentous growth 
And tissu’d Skein; for outward Robe design’d, 
Or inward, unreveal’d to curious eye. 
These all, by Hew and Texture separate, 
And each from each disjoyn’d, she straight immers’d 
In bubling Cauldron charg’d with Biz or Diz, 
Klenzo or Washo, Fez or Roz or Luz, 
Or what beside of saponaceous Fome, 
To Cuticle and soft Integument 
Innocuous, but potent to expunge 
The dark and filthy Stain. Which toyl perform’'d, 
She chearfull to the wicker Ark consign’d 
heir filmy Gauze, and hung in hie suspense 
Funicular, to wait Hyperions kiss, 
Why] olus from out his sombre Cave 
Releas’d the fellon Windes .. . 
G. H. VaLLins 
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Imaginary Conversations 


Samuel Richardson, Esq. 
By STELLA 


( R. READER: “Oh yes, the 

Novel. Well, everyone thinks 

as poorly of it as ever they did. 
In fact it is now the Novel, not the 
Theatre, that is said to be dying. 
Everybody says they never read novels. 
Everybody or almost everybody writes 
them. But what was it, exactly, that you 
wanted to know? 

Mr. Richardson: “1 am inquisitive 
after the imaginary personages in the 
romances of your day. What of the 
Heroine? It was said by one Sir Edmund 
Gosse, speaking for Posterity, that my 
Clarissa was pious, pure, beautiful and 
unhappy, and I had modestly hoped 
that she should set a pattern for those 
using the crowquills long after me. 
Their solemn monuments, mouldering 
in the remote and sequestered ix 

“Quite. Well—pious. Yes, I think 
the contemporary terms of reference 
could be stretched to include piety—of 
asort. The heroine of one recent novel, 
for instance, after being ruined in a 
number of places including the drawing- 
room became a saint.” 

“The withdrawing-room? And was 
this all that the dear creature did to 
merit sanctification? ” 

“She also gave up her lover.” 

“ But I make no doubt that that is not 
the part of the tale that will stay with 
the reader.” 

“You have something there, I think. 
And, please don’t misunderstand me, 
but you yourself started something, you 
know, with your Pamela and Clarissa, 
whose virtue, as you quaintly called it, 
was always in danger. Readers haven't 
changed all that much in two hundred 
years.” 

“T am excessively fluttered by what 


A. G. Reader, Esq. 
GIBBONS 


you Say, sir, you put me out of counten- 
ance; I had Jaid out for a compliment 
for my Clarissa but see I am not like 
to get it. My heroines were virtuous 
and unfortunate. The heroine of the 
romances of your day, meseems, is a 
trollop, whose virtue is never in danger 
because, alas, it is never in doubt. And 
sanctification upon the last page of the 
last volume! Prithee, what effect does 
this sort of romance have upon those 
young ladies who are struggling with 
tears and prayers to preserve their own 
virtue? Doth it encourage them to 
persevere?” 

“Well, perhaps we don’t have so 
many of those. I think that the writer 
of this particular romance meant to 
make us realize that the mercy of God 
is infinite.” 

“A noble aim. So we are told, and so 
we hope. But is not sanctification 
attained by works harder and more 
sustained than unchastity and the 
abandonment of that lively wretch a 
lover? And was the unfortunate lady 


” 


fair? 


“Ideas about women’s beauty have 
changed a great deal, you know. So far 
as I remember this heroine had a bold 


chin.’ 

‘“‘T am not surprised to hear it. And 
was she unhappy?” 

“* Now there we can meet you. All the 
heroines in the novels respected by our 
critics are unhappy.” 

“The heroine 


unhappy.” 


“i 


should always be 
Jane Austen created some charming 
girls who weren’t.” 

Mr. Richardson (rather carried away) : 
“Her sufferings arouse those of the 
reader; he feels for her with his tears 
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and his prayers; his sighs ascend to 
heaven with hers, he trembles when 
she trembles is 

“Yes, I know that used to be the 
general idea, but it isn’t so easy to 
tremble with the modern heroine. 
Dressed in the mac and beret that 
express her inner misery, often soaked 
in gin--———” 

“The spirit drunk by low wretches 
at twopence the noggin! Killing 
words!” 

“and usually wreathed in smoke, 
she is tough. Sometimes she is also 
scarred,” 

“Scarred?” 

“It adds a relish, like kippers for tea. 
She is tough, you see, because she has 
been hurt.” 

“T understand you now. She has 
become a hardened wretch because of 
her sufferings.” 

“Something like that. In a way she 
typifies us all. We are all guilty.” 

“Yes, yes. But God will pardon us.” 

“We aren’t so sure of that as your lot 
were, you know. And the Guilty 
Hero——” 

“Yes, tell me of him. In writing of 
Mr. Lovelace I found difficulty in 
preventing him from sinking in utter 
vileness, but had I let him do so, the 
readers would have wished to hear of 
him no more.” 

“And that goes for some of us with 
the Guilty Hero of to-day. Lord (as you 
would say), how tired we get of his 
short drinks and his short sentences, his 
petty dislikes that he’s so ashamed of 
and the whacking great sins that he 
isn’t, his noble refusal to be thought 
noble and above all the technical details 
about his work. Do tell, Mr. Richardson, 
would you have filled four pages with 
an account of the moulding of tallow 
candles or the casting of cannon-shot?”’ 

“T had been ill-advised to do so, for 


these subjects are to the general reader 
nothing but a dead bore.” 

“Not nowadays, I assure you. They 
love them.” 

“They would sooner read of the 
fashioning of wash-balls or the pre- 
paring of rappee than the passions of 
the human heart and the aspirations 
of the human soul?” 

“It looks like it.” 

“Tis enough to throw a writer of 
romances into the vapours, and yet 
no, ‘tis not, neither, for I had been 
confoundedly chagrined to hear of 
better romances than my Clarissa... 
the Hero a vile wretch, the Heroine a 
trollop . . . what, then, are they all, 
all vile? The Heroine’s Friend, the 
Hero’s Friend (I say nothing of the 
minor personages, the pot-boys and 
serving wenches and chirurgeons) have 
none of ’em fine feelings and noble 
passions?” 


“** Noble’ is a term of abuse nowadays 
and ‘high-minded’ one of disapproval 
(I beg your pardon, but your cadences 
are catching). Novelists who write 
about nice people are accused of 
escapism.” 

“I can understand that persons 
busied over the set of their wig or the 
conduct of their gloves could not enact 
a tale that should hold the reader nor 
yet give much entertainment and 
pleasure 3 

“Mr. Richardson! | We do not read 
novels to-day for PLEASURE!" 

“Good God, then, sir, what do you 
read ‘em for?” 

“To widen our knowledge of the 
human predicament, to experience at 
second-hand the passions of sadism and 
lust, and to learn exactly how to dissect 
a dog.” 

“Clarissa! Clarissa!” 

(Mr. Richardson fadeth out.) 
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Who Cares About That ? 


OQ preserve your looks you 

ought to lie on the bedroom floor 

with a cushion under your hips, 
hoist your feet on to the bed and let 
yourself go. 

So I am told, by a lady whose photo- 
graph above this beauty-hint in my 
newspaper proves that her methods, 
however bizarre, do work. But the 
question to which I should dearly love 
an answer is this. How many women, 
on the morning after this advice 
appeared, actually laid themselves down 
on their bedroom floors, hoisted their 
feet up and let themselves go? I should 
also like to know how many of them 
were still doing it regularly a week later 

for the hard fact of the matter is that 
once is not enough; you have to keep 
on with it to be really lovely, 

I believe both these questions to be 
unanswerable. And that, if true, is a 
very odd thing. For if there are two 


really solid achievements on which the 
twentieth century has a right to pride 
itself they are the distribution of 
gratuitous advice and the ability to find 
out what people are doing and thinking 
in the privacy of their homes; and one 
would have thought that by this time 
the two would have been married up, 
each lending aid and vigour to the other. 
What is the point, after all, of giving 
advice unless one can be assured that 
somebody is taking it? 

Well, of course, there is always some 
point in giving advice. It is a pleasurable 
exercise, whether anyone is listening or 
not, and doubly so, I dare say, when the 
advice is given in the columns of a news- 
paper and paid for accordingly. But | 
am trying to look at the thing from the 
point of view of the newspaper pro- 
prietor, who would surely like to know 
that all the hints and household wrinkles 
he pays for are being 
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adopted in a million homes. In a single 
issue recently, I was told, in my capacity 
as reader, how to get coffee stains out of 
carpets, what to do with badly weathered 
garage doors, the best way to keep my 
children out of the police courts and 
why my pipes ought to be descaled; | 
was also instructed to draw a shallow 
drill with the back of a rake when 
sowing carrots, and to take at least two 
uncrushable silk frocks with me when 
touring on the Continent. 

I did none of these things—and if it 
be urged that most of this advice was 
intended for women readers, then I 
shall add that no member of my house- 
hold did any of them either. Who did? 
Who runs his garden exactly as directed 
by ‘‘Greenfingers,” tidying out the tool- 
shed on Saturday morning (if wet), and 
not delaying any longer to have the 
mower resharpened “unless’’—for these 
gardening experts are always prepared 
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to be reasonable—‘‘this has already 
been done.” Who cuts off the fingers of 
old gloves and, by lining the tips with 
asbestos, turns them into attractive 
candle-snuffers? How many people pat 
dried oatmeal into their scalps at a mere 
whisper from Lady X that it gives added 
poise? 

Millions, probably. I am perfectly 
prepared to believe that the grass in a 
hundred thousand suburban gardens 
would be allowed to grow to intolerable 
heights were it not for a few spirits 
bold and independent enough to write 
to their paper and complain that it is 
now a fortnight since ‘‘Old Fergus’”’ last 
told them to cut it. I am prepared to 
believe almost anything. But I should 
like to know. 

It would be simple enough to find out. 
The art of the poll, the cross-section, 
the house-to-house canvass, has de- 
veloped to a point where any question 
can be answered, provided the news- 
papers take the trouble to ask it: 

“Asked whether they lie on the floor 
with a cushion under their hips and 
their feet on the bed and let themselves 
go, a representative cross-section of 
British womanhood replied: 

ae .. 56 per cent 
ee .. 42 per cent 
Don’t KNOW 2 per cent.” 

It would be as easy as that. But the 
question, I am willing to bet, will never 
be asked; and the reason for that must 
be that the newspaper proprietor, and 
his agent the editor, just don’t care. 
Even if the answer were 

ere .. 100 per cent 

they would go ahead blithely with their 
hints and wrinkles, neither more nor 
less pleased than if it were one hundred 
per cent affirmative. To understand 
this apparent apathy towards the 
reception of the help these good men so 
freely give, it will be necessary to 
consider for a moment the nature of 
advice. 

“Advice is seldom welcome,” said 
Chesterfield, and he ought to have 
known, for he gave as much of it as any 
man who ever lived. But i think he 
ought to have qualified the remark. 
It is not the advice so much as the 
fear that one may be badgered into 
taking it that gives rise to hatred and, in 
extreme cases, actual flight. Nobody 
minds the casual stranger at a party who 
recommends Charterhouse or tells you 
where to get your hair cut. “ Yes, yes,” 


you say. “Thanks. I'll do that,” and 
there the matter ends. It is as unlikely 
that he will ever have an opportunity to 
follow up the question of your son’s 
education as it is that you will be able 
to check whether he actually took the 
charcoal tablets you suggested for his 
cold. It is advice from the friend, the 
constantly-met acquaintance, the office 
colleague, that makes the blood run cold. 
The dreaded question “Did you have 
any luck with. . .?”, the eager “How 
did you find those . . .?”’, the remorseless 
“I wrote to the headmaster, by the 
way ...’’—it is fear of this sort of bitter 
aftermath that has given personal advice 
so bad a name. 

Newspaper proprietors, those shrewd 
men, know this. ‘They are aware that 
people will listen to, will read, advice by 
the hour provided it is clearly under- 
stood that nothing whatever need be 
done about it. If anybody actually 
wants to make a useful saucepan rack out 
of an old packing case, by all means let 


him follow the instructions. Otherwise, 
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let him just read on, comfortably 
reflecting that nobody is going to come 
round to-morrow to find out whether 
he has yet made a start on the thing. 
Such, if I read their minds aright, is the 
attitude of newspaper proprietors in this 
matter. They will run your life for you, 
if you want it that way, but they won't 
badger. How excellent an example! 

A comfortable position, by the way, 
in which to read about what you ought 
to be doing in the garden this week-end 
is on the floor, with a cushion under 
your hips and your feet on the bed. 
You may get more beautiful, into the 
bargain. But I promise not to come 
round and find out. 


B 


“Mother, this is ” Bang! 
‘The wedding will probably be during 
the summer. It is unlikely that Mr. C. 
will take his bride to live in Kenya. His 
mother carries fire-arms on her husband's 
African estates.”—The Sunday Post 
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MODERN TYPES 


5 the younger daughter of a very 
obscure peer, the Honourable 
Mrs. Peddy-Green had not, 
before her marriage, paid much serious 
attention to her hereditary rank. She 
acquired most of the traits of girls of 
her class-—a voice carefully modulated 
to reach across crowded rooms or empty 
paddocks; a habit of conversing in 
ringing tones with her friends and 
resolutely ignoring the presence of 
listeners, treating all the people with 
whom she was not acquainted as though 
they were servants waiting at table; an 
inadequate sense of dress which was 
more conspicuous when she attempted 
elegance than in the quasi-uniform of 
tweeds; and a modest competence at 
most outdoor games and sports. She 
knew that being a Lady allowed her to 
have manners which would not be 
tolerated in a sales girl, procured her 
invitations which would probably not 
have been forthcoming had she depended 
only on her looks or her ability to enter- 
tain, and gave her somewhat greater 
choice in the selection of a husband. 
Without any marked liking for men, 
she had sufficient dislike for her home 
and her family to make early marriage 
a conscious goal; but, by a strange 
dispensation of fate, peers seem to have 
far more unmarried daughters than 
marriageable sons; and, after a couple of 
fruitless ‘‘seasons,’’ she allowed herself 
to become attached to a commoner 
(though of course of very “good” 
family) who said that he wanted to 
marry her. Peddy-Green was a Regular 
Service officer, so she did not have to 
descend to a plain Mister; and though 
his present income was moderate, being 
little more than his pay, he had good, 
if not very precise, “expectations.” 
After the honeymoon (which she did 
not enjoy very much, thank you) the 
Peddy-Greens settled down to rather 
migratory domesticity, and in due course 
their union was blessed with issue, first 
Moira and then Maurice. Mrs. Peddy- 
Green found that her honorific prefix 
had a number of uses which made it a 
desirable adjunct to a relatively modest 
income; it impressed the wives of her 
husband's colleagues, so that they were 
grateful for hospitality very much less 
lavish than they provided when it was 
their turn to be hostesses; it enabled her 


The Hon. Mrs. 
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to acquire servants at minimum wages; 
and it proved a useful weapon in 
domestic disagreements, when she could 
urge that her better birth gave her 
intuitive knowledge of what was the 
correct thing to do on any occasion on 
which Peddy-Green wished to go his 
own way. She never condescended to 
state that she had married “beneath”’ 
her; but the possibility that she might 
employ this argument was never com- 
pletely ignored. When the outbreak of 
war enlarged her contacts (and also 
removed Peddy-Green from the 
domestic hearth) she found that with 
moderate civility she was universally 
commended as “‘ democratic.” 

Even in peace time she had never 
been a “great” reader; and with the 
difficulties of raising a young family and 
managing a household in war time she 
seldom did more than glance at the 
newspapers, a habit she continued after 
the technical cessation of hostilities. It 
was a strange quirk of fate which placed 
a copy of Miss Nancy Mitford’s Pursuit 
of Love in her hands shortly after its 
publication; and she probably would 


not have read it but for an attack of 


influenza. 
With pleased amazement she thought 
to recognize herself in Miss Mitford’s 
502 
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Peddy-Green 


creations, and started to reconstruct her 
childhood and early life accordingly. 
She remembered quite distinctly that 
there had been an airing cupboard in 
her old home, and surely she had spent 
at least an hour in it with a noble cousin 
during a game of hide-and-seek; she had 
an Hons’ Cupboard in her background. 
Little by little, during her convalescence, 
she remade an early life far nearer to her 
heart’s desire, so suddenly revealed. 
The present was more complicated. 
Moira was a schoolgirl now, and had 
never even been given a pet name; 
everybody, Mrs. Peddy- 
Green and Moira herself, had thought 
it “such a pretty name,” and now Miss 
Mitford declared it was not a possible 
name for an Hon’s child; what was to be 
done? 


including 


And would she ever learn not to 
call writing paper ‘‘note paper”? And 
what on earth should she say instead 
of “‘mantelpiece”’? 

There was the problem too of Peddy- 
Green, returned unscathed from the 
wars. In the world which she had 
adopted, were either deeply 
their husbands, or re- 
markably unfaithful to them. Infidelity 
had never been a temptation to Mrs. 
Peddy-Green, and she had not (at the 
time) felt any deprivation from her 
husband’s year-long absences; 


I fons 
attached to 


every 
woman, she felt, should have a man in 
her life, but one was enough. 

The pleasures of a prolonged con- 
valescence finally provided a solution. 
She would treat her marriage like her 
childhood, as a malleable portion of the 
past, by not letting it impinge upon the 
present. Invalids necessarily live on 
their memories; provided she did not 
recover her health too completely, all 
her problems would be solved. 

When the Honourable Mrs. Peddy- 
Green is well enough to entertain her 
friends she enchants them with remin- 
iscences of a gay, care-free and daring 
girlhood, and seccasionally allows therm 
glimpses of the great romance of her 
marriage before she became an invalid. 
Mary and Matthew, her children, think 
she’s a much more entertaining mother 
than those of most of their friends; and 
Peddy-Green is subtly flattered to 
think he inspired so deep a devotion in 
the past. The one drawback is that the 
house is pretty uncomfortable. 
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Sweet Swan of Avorn! 
What a siaht it were 
To See thee im cur water 


je appear Bon Tonk, 
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HE twelve-day rest which the 

Commons take at Easter-time 

provides an occasion to consider a 
matter that is becoming increasingly 
important. On several occasions lately, 
but most notably in the debates on the 
Television Bill, it has been necessary 
for Members who have expressed a 
particular point of view to vote in the 
contrary sense. ‘This is not a contingency 
that ought to be allowed to happen to a 
responsible legislator, and it emphasizes 
the need, long felt in some quarters, for 
a measure of change in the constitution 
of that House, 


Reform 

The lack of an effective third party, 
and the disappearance of the In- 
dependent Member, have placed very 
great power in the hands of the Whips. 
When party policy and constituency 
requirements conflict, the Member is 
caught between two fires: if he votes 
against his party he will lose his party's 
support at the next election, and if he 
votes against the electors he will lose 
the electors’ support. The compromise 
usually adopted to-day is to speak in the 
House in the electors’ interests, but to 
vote in the party’s. As a result, debate 
in the House of Commons has become 
meaningless; since a speech cannot 
influence a single vote, speeches (though 
still nominally addressed to the Speaker) 
are invariably aimed not at the House 
but at the constituencies. 

Obviously this state of affairs is not 
in the best interests of British politics. 
The choice is therefore between relieving 
the back-bench Member of the pressure 
either of the voters or of the Whips. 
A moment’s reflection makes it clear 
that the Whips’ claims must come first, 
since without adequate voting power 
in the House, Government cannot 
be carried on. It would, of course, be 
theoretically possible to extend the 
powers of the Whips beyond the House 
to the voters, so freeing candidates from 
giving election promises they may find 
it impossible to uphold. The szme 
effect can, however, be obtained more 
simply by guaranteeing Members’ seats 
in perpetuity, by having, that is, a 
House of nominated Members whose 
sole responsibility is to Parliament. 

The question then arises, how are 
these Members to be nominated? By 
and large there is a fair case for pre- 
serving the present House of Commons 
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substantially unchanged; but provision 
must be made to fill seats vacated by 
Members who die, go bankrupt, or 
apply for the Chiltern Hundreds. 

In this connection a very important 
factor is the existence of “political 
families.’ That such families exist, and 
have existed since Elizabethan times or 
earlier, can hardly be disputed. The 
present Prime Minister is an example of 
an hereditary politician. ‘The recent 
influx into the House of Mr. Anthony 
Eden’s kinsmen 
coincidence. 


cannot be a mere 
Equally convincing are 
the cases of Mr. Julian Amery and 
Mr. Anthony Wedgwood Benn. The 
application of the principle can be 
studied daily in the House in the cases 
of the Crowders pére et fils, the Orr- 
Ewings, the Grimstons, and the rest. 
Most convincing of all, perhaps, the 
sparkling qualities of the Hon. J. J. 
Astor have fully justified his succession 
to his mother as the Member for the 
Sutton Division of Plymouth. In short, 
there is a convincing case to be made 
out for the replacement of retiring 
Members by a near relative, for 
preference the eldest son. 

Where vacancies cannot be filled by 
this method the should be 
allotted by the Government to in- 
dividuals who have distinguished them- 
selves by services to public life, scholar- 
ship, industry, and so on. In addition, 
it might be advantageous to earmark 
some high dignitaries of 
the Church, the Law, and perhaps the 
Television. 


seats 


seats for 


It will be argued that Members sitting 
under these provisions will lose contact 
with their electors. This point can be 
met in several ways. ‘To keep Members 


“in the public eye’ they should be 
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invested with special dignities of the 
kind likely to impress the common man 
—a particular form of address, for 
example, or special robes and perhaps 
headdress for wear on certain cere- 
monial occasions. ‘To strengthen the 
connection between Members and their 
own constituencies they may be 
accorded some kind of official sobriquet 
in which the name of the constituency 
is included. This would be of advantage 
in the House, where the practice already 
obtains of referring to Members by 
constituency instead of by name, but 
with the disadvantage that the same 
constituency is not always represented 
by the same Member, nor does any one 
Member always represent the same 
constituency. Members would no 
longer have to remember that the 
individual addressed by the Speaker as 
(for instance) ‘“‘Mr. Nabarro” must be 
called by them “the honourable Member 
for Kidderminster.” Both Speaker and 
Members would speak of ‘Member 
Kidderminster,” or perhaps, since the 


(atte 


ma 
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term already exists and is convenient 
and apt, of “Lord Kidderminster.” 

It is possible that, in the light of 
experience, it would become desirable 
to limit the powers of a House that is so 
constituted as not to be responsible to the 


electorate, by depriving it, tor example, 
of the power to initiate or amend bills 
dealing with public expenditure or 
revenue, which might more properly 
fall within the province of the T.U.C.; 
and it might prove expedient to do away 


with the undemocratic institution of a 
Speaker possessing special privileges 
and seated in an elevated chair, instead 
of on a bench stuffed with wool. Such 
considerations are, however, beyond the 
scope of the present article. 

B. A. YOUNG 


How Chic was My Valley 


Cet animal est tres méchant, 
De ce qu’il gagne il est content. 


HE Twelfth, or ‘“Absentee,’’ Commission 
Correctly took the proposition 
“Why don’t I work five shifts or more? 
Because I earn enough in four” 
As the root reason for our lack 
Of coal (excluding nutty slack). 
Their Finding (there was only one) 
Was this: There’s nothing to be done 
If men earn all they feel they need. 
Teach them to want more, boost their greed, 
Train them. We may—but only thus— 
Convert the miners to a plus. 
(End of Report). 
The Government 
Acted at once. Cigars were sent, 
Seductive samples, to all pits; 
Blondies gave lectures on the Ritz; 
Slogans: “Another Cognac? Let’s!”’ 
“The Joneses own two TV sets!” 
“For gracious overwear . . . say Mink!” 
Plastered the workings. Costly drink, 


Free with school meals, was... 

But you know 
The rest. Within a year or so 
Spending gained 54 per cent... 
Not yet the target, but it meant 
More shifts per week; more coal was mined. 
Later, as tastes grew more refined, 
Outlay—and output—soared. Champagne 
Worked wonders at the Hucknall Main; 
Fifeshire and Durham did the trick 
Once they found caviar was chic; 
But no one beat the Rhondda Valley— 
“Look you, what one can spend on ballet!" 


# # * + A # * 


So Britain got her coal, And so— 
Much more important—-we now know 
That it’s the duty of the State 
To make the workers profligate. 
Where Thrift begins Production ends 
And labour is as Labour spends. 
Justin RicHarRpsoN 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Magarshack on Turgenev 


Turgenev. David Magarshack. Faber, 25/- 


F people read the great Russian 
novelists instead of ploughing their 
way through Lenin's speeches or 

the statistics of successive Five Year 
Plans, they would learn a great deal more 
about why Russians behave as they do. 
This is almost equally true of Russian 
literary history, The authors of all 
countries quarrel and bicker, but is it 
possible to point to any nation in which 
their squabbles take quite the violent 
form that they did in Russia, when 
literature still existed there? Mr. David 
Magarshack’s Life of TTurgenev gives an 
excellent account of the  novelist’s 
career and its extraordinary background. 

Ivan ‘Turgeney (1818-1883) came 
from one of the oldest families in Russia, 
tracing its origins from a ‘Tartar prince 
of the fifteenth century, a long descent 
for a country where aristocracy was 
rarely of ancient origin by the standards 
of Western Europe. His father, an 
impecunious cavalry officer, had made a 
mariage de convenance with an im- 
mensely rich woman whose forbears had 
acquired their money a generation or 
two earlier by the most dubious means. 

Turgenev’s mother must have been 
one of the most detestable women who 
have ever existed. Hideous in person 
and herself horribly ill-treated in youth 
by her own odious relations, she suffered 
a new martyrdom by the habitual 
unfaithfulness of her husband. All her 
interests became concentrated upon 
persecuting others, her serfs and children 
providing, naturally, the chief objects 
of her cruelty. She used to hold a kind 
of court in which her picture was hung 
behind her chair and regal ceremony 
was enforced. It is doubtful whether she 
can be regarded as sane, yet insistence 
on too severe a standard of sanity might 
eliminate a large number of ‘Turgenev’s 
relatives and associates. 

Not surprisingly, Turgenev, when he 
grew up, suffered from nervous dis- 
orders. A man of great intellectual gifts, 
he was gentle, good-natured, rather 


vain, but also possessed a_ violent 
, I 


temper, and suffered from terrible bouts 
of melancholia. Like all Russian writers, 
he deals in his novels ultimately with 
political material. He was a liberal, and 
would have liked to see a constitutional 
monarchy established in Russia. He 
was therefore constantly under fire from 
both the revolutionary Left Wing 
(“ Nihilist” was a term invented by 
himself) and the Nationalist Pan-Slavs. 


There is some naivety in the 
psychology presented in his novels, but 
also a directness and humour that is 
very attractive. A book like Virgin Soil 
now has its /ongueurs for the reader, and 
faults of construction are apparent; 
yet it puts the nineteenth - century 
Russian political situation with great 
clearness. How extraordinary it now 
seems that western liberals never fore- 
saw that the revolutionary elements and 
Pan-Slav elements would finally join 
forces to form the aggression of the 
Soviet! All was clearly written, for those 
with eyes to see, a century ago. 

There is a good account here of 
Turgenev’s quarrel with Tolstoy, whose 
work the elder writer always admired, 
though he found the man 
unsympathetic. Turgenev had engaged 
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himself 


an English governess for Paulinette, his 
illegitimate daughter, then aged eighteen. 
In an unguarded moment he admitted 
to Tolstoy that this lady’s educational 
régime for her pupil included darning 
the clothes of the poor. 

Tolstoy attacked the benefaction as 
‘insincere and theatrical.” An appalling 
row followed in which at one moment 
it appeared that the two novelists would 
fight a duel with rifles in the woods near 
Bogoslovo. As it was, many letters 
passed between them, and there was 
much unpleasantness, though no blood 
was spilt. Tolstoy does not come well 
out of the incident, though it must be 
admitted that he could speak with 
authority on the subject of “ theatrical” 
behaviour. 

Turgenev was also on bad terms with 
Dostoevsky, who used to borrow money 
from him. Very characteristically, 
Dostoevsky wrote an enthusiastic letter 
to Turgenev telling him, with much 
other praise, that his story, Phantoms, 
was “an excellent example,” at the 
same time writing to his own brother to 
the effect that Turgenev’s story was 
‘nasty, morbid, senile, unbelieving from 
sheer impotence. In a word the whole 
of Turgenev with his convictions.” 

Turgenev never married but was 
emotionally involved, more or less, 
throughout the whole of his life with the 
singer, Pauline Viardot. He was one of 
Flaubert’s few close friends. He often 
visited England, and his friendship with 
Henry James seems to link him with a 
literary world later in time than his own. 
Mr. Magarshack’s biography—the first 
of Turgenev to be published in this 
country—-is of great interest and well 
documented. ANTHONY POWELL 


After Daedalus 


The Golden Honeycomb. 
Cronin. Hart-Davis, 16/- 


Vincent 


Mr. Cronin arranges his study of 
Sicily round a quest for the golden 
honeycomb that Daedalus is said to have 
brought to the island from Crete. Half- 
seriously he suggests that this artifact 
may still exist. At least, it may symbol- 
ize various continuous characteristics 
in Sicilian art and history. 
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With tremendous aplomb, Mr. Cronin 
gravely describes the principal towns, 
buildings, customs and events that struck 
him as significant in his study of Sicily, 
and his ceremonious prose conducts the 
reader on a tour of headmasterly grim- 
ness. Mr. Cronin gives no references 
and one has to take his display of varied 
erudition on trust. There is no reason 
why a travel-book about the South should 
be full of gaiety and laughter, of gossip 
and light relief; but the trouble with this 
very intelligent and in many ways 
admirable work is that the effort to 
maintain “seriousness” is too apparent 
and sometimes strains the writing. In 
twenty years’ time Mr. Cronin may find 
it embarrassing to re-read; but then in 
twenty years he should be a very good 
writer indeed. R. G. G. P. 


« 


The First Decadent. James Laver. Faber, 

25/- 

This, strangely enough, is the first 
full-length biography in English of Joris- 
Karl Huysmans, and Mr. Laver has done 
the job extremely well. He has made use 
of all the available material, and the book 
is scholarly and well documented; yet 
Huysmans himself emerges, rather sur- 
prisingly, as a dull little man—a petit 
fonctionnaire with an abnormal capacity 
for fantasy and self-dramatization. His 
first mature novel, A Rebours (the book 
that “poisoned” Dorian Gray), is no 
more than an elaborate day-dream: des 
Esseintes was aristocratic and _ rich, 
Huysmans plebeian and poor, and almost 
certainly never knew Montesquiou, on 
whom he is supposed to have based his 
hero. 

The subsequent novels—Ld-bas, En 
Route, etc.—are autobiographical, in so 
far as they describe Huysmans’ flirtations 
with (a) Satanism and (b) the Church; 
but Huysmans’ diabolism has a_ sus- 
piciously literary flavour—and so, for 
that matter, has his Catholicism. Did he 
ever, for instance, really go to a Black 
Mass, like his hero Durtal? The question 
remains in doubt. What is certain is that 
Huysmans, with his “ esthetic” approach 
to Catholicism and the problem of Evil, 
established a cult whose influence, though 
seldom acknowledged, can still be 
detected in the literature of our own day. 

J. B. 


Bitter Honeymoon and Other Stories. 
Albert Moravia. Secker and Warburg, 
10/6 
Signor Albert Moravia’s first book of 

short stories to appear in this country 
covers examples of his work from 1927 
to 1952. He is an author with a dis- 
tinctive style which he possessed from his 
early days, but it is interesting to see in 
this volume how much he has developed 
and improved his methods with the 
passage of time. 

All these stories might be described 
as studies in unhappiness. Signor 
Moravia is never tired of showing the 
uneasy adolescent, sometimes in hospital, 
painfully trying to assert himself and 


grow up. He is also fond of illustrating 
vexitious sexual relationships between 
lover and mistress or the honeymoon 
couple who give the title to the book. 
Those who enjoy his novels will perhaps 
rather resent him spending time on short 
stories which merely pose certain char- 
acters and situations without working 
them out to the conclusions possible in 
a novel.. The stories are good, but a new 
novel is what we really require. A. P. 
Executive Suite. 
Hammond, 12/6 


Cameron Hawley. 

The President of an American furni- 
ture company dies unexpectedly and the 
members of the Board jockey for the 
succession. Some of them are disciples 
of the dead man, primarily manufacturers 
who are at home with machinery and 
designs and factory organization; the 
others are men who think in terms of 
statistics and accounts. This conflict 
between two attitudes in industry does 
not very often get described, despite its 
contemporary importance. ‘The history 
of the firm and of the rival directors is 
told in flashbacks that are never allowed 
to hold up the onward movement of the 
intrigue. ; 

The whole novel is firmly fitted 
together and as well made as the furniture 
it describes. I found it nearly as gripping 
as The Masters. The novel is so sensible 
and competent that there is a danger of 
overpraising it and leading the reader to 
expect too much, It is not in any way 
brilliant or a masterpiece; but I found 
it more enjoyable than many more 
pretentious novels. R. G. G. P. 


John Cadmus—-Mr. Ernest THesicer 


Rupert Forster—Mnr. 
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ri AT THE PLAY 


Marching Song (St. MArtin’s) 


T is Mr. JoHN Wuitineo’s fault if we 
are driven to grill him for symbolism 
with the ferret thoroughness of men 

using a geiger-counter. ‘Two years ago 
his allegory, Saint’s Day, drove a sharp 
wedge between the critics and their 
fellow professionals of the theatre; the 
former found it impossible to understand, 
while the latter declared it wonderful. 

And now, in Marching Song, Mr. 
WuitIinc still seems to be unnecessarily 
difficult. In an interview he is reported 
to have said that he had turned to 
realism. This would be easier to under- 
stand if he had not given very odd names 
to some of his characters, and left two of 
them such shadowy figures that they 
cannot help being suspect of representing 
something—I have no _ suggestions— 
outside the action of the play. ‘The dis- 
illusioned little slattern who becomes a 
State problem is called Dido, though she 
is the last girl to singe herself on a 
funeral pile. The ancient Prime Minister 
is Cadmus, though without benefit of 
dragons’ teeth. Catherine de ‘Troyes, the 
hero’s mistress? Beautiful and alluring, 
but no part that I can see of a ‘Trojan 
pattern. And the two nebulous hangers- 
on in her hospitable house, the priest 
Anselm and the doctor Sangosse, why 
are they in the play at all? 

Hating crossword puzzles, especially 
in the theatre, | would far rather take 
Mr. WuitinG at his word, even at the 
cost of having to believe him guilty of 


(Marching Son; 
Dido Morgen—Miss Penetore Munpay 
Rosert FLemynGc 





the grave error of arousing curiosity 
simply for the fun of it. He is one of the 
few really interesting young dramatists 
who have appeared in England since the 
war, and though he will write a much 
better play when he is prepared to be 
exact about his meaning, Marching Song 
is still a considerable piece of work, that 
has many fine passages and gives dramatic 
excitement, in Frirn BANsBuURY’s pro- 
duction, to arguments worth hearing. 

It is extremely pessimistic, with the 
war-weary pessimism of middle Europe, 
where it takes place. A general, released 
from prison to stand his trial for losing a 
critical battle, returns to the house of his 
mistress (hideously uninhabitable, in the 
style of a smart German night-club), 
and there is given thirty-six hours in 
which to choose between disgrace and 
suicide, the Prime Minister regarding 
the trial as politically calamitous. 
Forster is no longer in love with 
Catherine. He is one of those military 
supermen who crop up regularly in 
history to wreck the lives of millions of 
ordinary people out of insane ambition; 
but in prison he has gone on learning 
so far as his type can—the lesson that 
began when a massacre of children by his 
tanks left him unable to continue fighting. 

His mood fits with that of a young girl 
staying in the house, a girl without hope 
iiving defiantly in the present. She 
brings him to life again, but gradually 
Forster realizes that nothing is left. 
Even the goatherds’ songs which had 
comforted him in prison turn out to have 
been obscenities. And so the cunning 
Prime Minister wins, At this point the 
play should have ended, for the further 
scene in which Catherine gathers her 
friends in a broken attempt to go on living 
is merely a sentimental epilogue. 

Marching Song could be cut, but little 
of it could be called dull. The relation- 
ship between Forster and Dido is very 
well drawn, and though both Roserr 
FLEMYNG and PeNeELopE Munpay speak 
monotonously they bring a_ touching 
directness to their scenes together. Mr. 
FLEMYNG is not ideally cast. He suggests 
a highly efficient colonel rather than a 
general of genius, and this is a central 
weakness in the production; nevertheless 
he is capable of striking effect. The per- 
formance that will be remembered, 
however, is Ernest ‘THesicer’s Prime 
Minister—aged, bored, exquisite, and 
quite ruthless. ‘This is grand acting. 
DIANA WyYNYARD gives Cather?*ne—a 
familiar part—more than conventional 
charm and sympathy, Hart_ey Power is 
good as a golden-hearted soak, and so is 
MicnHaet Davin as a young officer of the 
awkward breed of Forster. 


Recommended 

For a serious play, Charles Morgan’s 
The Burning Glass (Apollo). For a 
lighter one, Rattigan’s The Sleeping 
Prince (Phoenix). And for a criminal 
evening, Agatha Christie’s Witness for 
the Prosecution (Winter Garden). 

Eric Keown 


AT THE PICTURES 


King of the Khyber Rifles 
Les Compagnes de la Nuit 


| Fag we should be too much im- 
pressed by the wonderful things 

CinemaScope can do, King of the 
Khyber Rifles (Director: Henry Kino) 
comes along opportunely as a reminder 
that nothing else—nothing else—is as 
important as the story and the way it is 
handled. 

Some of the panoramic views of the 
Indian scene in this piece—though | 
wouldn’t know how much of it really is 
the Indian scene—are no less striking and 
remarkable in their way than the pano- 
ramas of the West in the last Cinema- 
Scope work, The Command; but the 
narrative seems infinitely more stilted 
and artificial. And it isn’t helped for an 
English audience by the distracting 
touches of American style. 

Of course it is always in a way unfair 
to allow such trifles to affect one’s 
judgment of a film; but the fact remains 
that one can’t help noticing the occasions 
when Terry Moore, a nice American 
girl, laboriously broadens an a because 
she is supposed to be an English general’s 
daughter. Her ordinary speech—and 
indeed her ordinary behaviour—are 
somehow essentially American, but this 
might be unnoticeable if she let them 
alone. It is the occasional touch of 
conscious English (“It’s meaustly the 
dress”) that suddenly jerks one’s atten- 
tion back to the fact that she is in the 
picture at all only because there had to 
be some kind of “ romantic interest.” 

The novel (by Tatsot Munpy) was 
I believe well known to a_ previous 
generation. King (constantly addressed 
as “Captain King,”’ another thing that 
seems characteristically American), of the 
Peshawar Garrison in the year 1857, is 
looked at askance—or “discriminated 
against "’—by his brother officers because 
he knows the language too well: his 
mother was a Moslem. Moreover he was 


Captain King—Tyrone Power 
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brought up as a foster-brother of Kurram 
Khan, now leader of the revolt planned 
to drive the British out of India. No 
solution, obviously, but that he, in 
person, should kill the villainous Khan 
and put everything right. 

It’s a quite typical Victorian-style 
adventure-story, in which the vestiges of 
Victorian dialogue (“‘ How I have longed 
to hear my name on your lips!”) blend 
uneasily with the cheerful modern 
American (‘‘Let me fix you a drink,” says 
the young girl to her father’s guest). 
‘TYRONE Power is properly heroic, the 
fights are exciting; but still the picture is 
most notable as a purely visual experience. 
Apart from all the big wide-angle shots 
of mountain and plain, there is much 
uncommonly good use of the wide 
screen for subtler effects—for instance, 
the scene on a darkened veranda. 


I came away after Companions of the 
Night, or Les Compagnes de la Nuit 
(Director: RALPH Hasis), with a feeling 
of regret. First, that merely because of 
its subject (it is an “X” film) it will be 
avoided by many a moviegoer who would 
find it absorbing and appreciate its 
admirable acting and technique; second, 
that for the same reason it will attract 
multitudes totally incapable of enjoying 
these things, multitudes who would pay 
with equal eagerness to see any treatment 
of the subject, even the stupidest. 

There is no way round this situation, 
and it is very unfortunate. Here is a 
story about prostitutes, which carries a 
foreword that one regards with suspicion: 
this stuff about “exposing one of the 
worst evils” suggests the disingenuous 
showman with his familiar pretence to be 
doing a public service with sensational- 
ism. And the story is, candidly, unpleas- 
ant: about organized prostitution and 
murder. But it is extremely well done 
and intensely gripping, there is no feeling 
that the violence and squalor are being 
exploited for their own sake, the charac- 
ters (and there are some pleasant ones) 
are not sentimentalized, and there could 


{King of the Khyber Rifles 


Kurram Khan—Gvy Ro wrt 
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be few pictures that more effectively 
discouraged vice. FRANCOISE ARNOUL 
is fine as the central figure, but the film 
teems with excellent acting down to the 
smallest parts. Sad that it will be wasted 
on nine-tenths of the audience it will get. 


* * * 7 * 


Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
A cheerful new one in London is The 
Long, Long Trailer, but the funniest of 
all, M. Hulot's Holiday (25/11/53), has 
only a day or two to run. The classically 
brilliant, terrifying but absorbing Le 
Salaire de la Peur (24/2/54) continues. 
Releases include Hobson's Choice 
(10/3/54), a good entertaining film 
though in essence theatrical; and West of 
Zanzibar (7/4/54), splendid coloured 
pictures of Africa with a boyishly simple 
adventure-story. RICHARD MALLETT 


AT THE OPERA 


Teatro dell’ Opera Comica 
(SADLER’s WELLS) 


HIS Company, from Rome, is young, 
unseasoned, small and loud. It is 


always surprising how much noise a 
six-a-side Italian chorus can make, even 
without trying. At the opening perform- 
ances both the chorus and the ad hoc 
English orchestra were egged.on by a 
conductor, Maestro Moretti, who clearly 


did not realize the fierceness of Wells 
acoustics. 

So far, then, the appeal has been to 
robuster tastes. In the case of // Cam- 
panello dello Speziale, a DON1zETTI rarity, 
the robust approach was uproariously 
effective. The curtain goes up on a 
wedding feast in an apothecary’s dining- 
room which smacks strongly of old 
Naples. ‘The wedding guests are in 
1890-ish dresses which cheerfully con- 
tradict the music, and in some cases each 
other, without anybody except purists 
being a penny the worse forit. The guests 
leave, the lights dim, and the night- 
shirted marito is about to retire when his 
shop-bell tinkles: first of a series of 
loquacious patients (all impersonated by 
the apotheeary’s disappointed love-rival) 
who keep him busy until sunrise. 

ANDREA MINEO, who did the masquer- 
ades, has a sharp comic talent. Appearing 
in one of his travesties as a fringe- 
whiskered goblin with a brown bowler 
hat, he sang his prescription from an 
endless scroll in a patter-recitative which 
moved a minority of initiates from Soho 
to ecstasy and, what is more to the point, 
rejoiced those who didn’t understand a 
word of it. 

A gift for the grotesque is one thing, 
comedy of the classical sort quite another. 
Singing Figaro in // Barbiere the follow- 
ing night, MINgO, whose baritone might 
be melodious enough if circumspectly 
used, gave it a needless cutting edge and 


acted with jerky unease into 
the bargain. The Rosina of 
ERNINA VALLI and the Bar- 
tolo of GUGLIELMO BANDINI 
were nearer the mark 
vocally: towards the end, 
indeed, Rosina’s fioriture 
took on a richly confident 
ring. ‘Tito Dox.crotti had 
sung the Apothecary with 
ready drollery and a service- 
able voice. To Basilio he 
brought the usual badges 
of office—pregnant gamp, 
shovel hat, bandanna hand- 
kerchief and Widow 
Twanky stockings. I did 
not notice much else of 
relevance. A true Basilio 
leaves a trail of slime. We 
laugh at him—and shudder. 
This, on the other hand, 
was a Basilio from some _ half-hearted 
music-hall. 

As a curtain-raiser to J] Campanello the 
company sings another out-of-the-way 
Donizetti! piece, La Capanna Svizzera, 
which has been cut from two acts to one 
so that it will fit. The story has as much 
charm, or as little, as a wax posy. 
Capricious Swiss girl turns down bashful 
Swiss boy but is scared into marrying 
him by roistering (though innately kind- 
hearted) soldiers who are conspiratorially 
billeted on her. We viewed this faded 
conceit against quivering cut-outs and, 
instead of backdrop, a black curtain which 
sat to the rear like a permanent scowl. 
The designers have done much better 
than this for Jt Campanello. But the per- 
formance was worth the journey to 
Rosebery Avenue if only for the delicious 
Dolce istante duet which, unknown to me 
before, has been running through my 
head ever since. Most of the time the 
tenor had no roof to his voice (first night 
nerves?), and the soprano was not always 
sure of her note, yet DonizeTT! somehow 
came across, and that was the main thing. 


Cuarvies Reip 
‘‘ 
| 
(1760-1849) 


Arts Council Galleries, 4 St. James's 
Square, S.W.1. (Exhibition closes May 1) 


AT THE GALLERY 


Hoxkusai—A JAPANESE MASTER 


OKUSAI was a many-sided artist. 
‘Two alone of his qualities should 
ensure the popular success of this 

exhibition: his sense of humour and his 
sympathy for birds and the smaller kinds 
of living creatures such as are found in 
gardens and potting-sheds and on the 
shore. These two qualities are combined 
in a number of exquisitely brushed little 
water-colour sketches from Mr. ‘Tikotin’s 
collection of seventy-nine drawings. 
“Rat With a Slice of Water Melon” and 
“A Pair of Sleeping Ducks” (Nos. 61 and 
64 respectively) may be taken as examples 
of this side of his art. 

Hokusai had much else to offer. The 
dramatic, the eerie, the ferocious, and 
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A Hokusai study 


the gay are all absorbed by him and 
expressed, usually, by a minimum use 
of line or wash or tint. Animated 
skeletons, heads of demons, men 
dancing, a fat girl grinding corn (illus- 
trated here), ghosts and warriors are a 
few more of his subjects in this ex- 
hibition. Hokusai was possessed by the 
demon of energy and work to the 
exclusion of material comforts or rewards, 
of which he received little. A born 
bohemian, an eccentric, a Diogenes, he 
was, somehow, able to survive. In 
addition to the many thousands of 
drawings and prints which he poured 
forth during his long life, there are 
stories of huge pictures executed with 
brooms, covering vast areas, which no 
longer exist. 

Before the influx of Japanese influence 
on nineteenth-century French painters 
Hokusai, always seeking new means of 
expression, was enriching himself by 
contact with European prints. And to 
his Oriental decorative sense and delicacy 
(sometimes most ethereal) were added, 
by this means, greater powers of fore- 
shortening, and of rendering the solid, 
than he formerly possessed (see plate 1 for 
solidity, and hands and feet and goose’s 
neck in No. 44 for foreshortening). 

He changed his style almost as 
frequently as he changed his address 
(reputedly over ninety times), and this, 
combined with the catholicity of his 
subject matter, may have accounted for 
his lack of popularity with the fashionable 
highbrows of his day. Perhaps his odd, 
rather Johnsonian, personal habits may 
have had something to do with it 
Whatever it was, the “old man mad 
about drawing,” as he was known, has 
long been vindicated, and we acknow- 
ledge him gratefully once more at this 
exhibition as one of the world’s great 
artists. 


Recommended 

Paris-Londres, Arthur ‘Tooth and Son, 
31 Bruton Street, W.1. Impressionist 
and other French pictures of the usual 
high quality to be found at this gallery. 
Closes May 1. ApriAN DaInTREY 





L ON THE AIR 
y448 Lime Groove 


oe months of highly- 
coloured publicity “The 

Grove Family” has at 
last reached the television 
screen. <A catchy signature 
tune, an admirable cast, sen- 
sible settings, efficient pro- 
duction, and a twenty-minute 
parade of the accepted subur- 
ban lower middle-class virtues, 
chores, domestic economics 
and humour. ‘This weekly 
scries——a_ first edition of 
thirteen instalments is pro- 
mised—will probably settle 
down into a television success, 
though it cannot hope to equal 
the fantastic popularity of 
those two sound radio family 
affairs, the Dales and the Archers. For 
one thing, the Groves will be seen only 
once a week, so that viewers will be 
denied the day-to-day suspense and 
cheek-by-jowl intimacy which are the 
vital prerequisites of unconditional sur- 
render. And again—and much more 
important—the Groves will be seen in 
the flesh, solid, matter-of-fact, sharply 
defined: there will be neither distance 
nor penumbral uncertainty to lend 
enchantment to the view. 

The Dales and the Archers scored 
because their features and their social 
environment remained amorphous. 
Every devoted listener created her (his?) 
own Mrs. Dale; she was tall or short, fat 


or lean, winsome or plain according to 
taste, and she was endowed with enough 
mental birth-marks to make her character 
convincing and credible to every arm- 


chair confidant. Mrs. Grove, on the 
other hand, is devoid of mystery and does 
not invite speculation. You must take her 
as you find her—which means that 
though many will find her warm, hand- 
some, human and friendly, many more 





The Grove Family—Launched with Champagne 


Mrs. Grove (Miss Ruth Dunning), Grandma (Miss Nancy Roberts) 


Mr. Grove (Mr. Edward Evans) 


will recoil from her bonhomie, her accent 
—even her looks. Radio families, to be 
universally acceptable, should be heard 
and not seen. 

My own first view of the Groves left 
me rather weary, and I doubt whether I 
shall be able to stay the distance. Mean- 
while, full marks to Ruth Dunning (Mrs. 
Grove), Edward Evans (Mr. Grove) and 
Nancy Roberts (Grandma) for 
hearty and skilful efforts. 

Television and table-tennis make ideal 
partners, and the struggles for the 
Swaythling and Corbillon Cups made 
excellent and exciting entertainment. In 
the past we have often been bored to 
slumber by televised pat-ball demon- 
strations of defence in depth, but the 
Japanese team, using the good old “ pen 
grip,”’ made every point a matter of cut- 
and-thrust and high drama. Their all-out 
attack, prancing footwork and swift facial 
reactions to changing fortune kept the 
screen very much alive, and by contrast 
made their Czechoslovakian and Hun- 
garian opponents seem strangely cumber- 
some, leaden-footed and dull. Max 


their 
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Robertson has been sadly 
overworked in recent television 
programmes, but here his 
commentary was crisp, helpful 
and_ unobtrusive. He was 
assisted very nimbly by Victor 
Barna. 

The shape of things to come 
on Commercial TV has, I fear, 
been outlined in the new 
Saturday-night series of films 
called “Orient Express.” 
These half-hour bursts of 
high-octane drama are cheap 
rehashes of old film clichés— 
shadowy figures, echoing foot- 
steps in gaunt, bomb-scarred 
streets, horribly broken ac- 
cents, impassioned clinches, 
flashing guns, plunging daggers 
and the rest. We shall be in the 
sewers of Vienna any day now. 

I am not, on the whole, fearful of 
television’s influence on the nation’s 
youth, on literature, on the future of the 
pub, domestic harmony and creative 
thought: on the contrary I believe that 
television can and will prove the most 
useful and rewarding of all forms of 
popular entertainment. But when ‘T'V 
exhibits films like the “ Orient Express” 
series, films that no addict would walk a 
yard to see at the local cinema, I find 
myself momentarily in agreement with all 
the scoffers. This is television at its 
worst, wallowing in all that is futile, 
debased and crude: and this is precisely 
what I expect Commercial TV to offer in 
massive doses. BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 





THE TRUTH ABOUT CAMELS 

IT was stated in a recent issue of Punch 
that “camel,” as applied to cloth, 
denoted only colour. The Retail Trading- 
Standards Association inform us that 
in their view “camel” implies ‘ camel- 
hair,” and may be legitimately applied 
only to cloth made entirely of camel-hair. 


DOUGLAS. 








NOTICE.—-Contributions requiring an answer should be accompanied by a stamped and addressed Envelope. The entire copyright in all Articles, Sketches, Drawings, etc., 
published in PUNCH is specifically reserved to the Proprietors throughout the countries signatory to the BERNE CONVENTION, the U.S.A., and the Argentine. Reproductions or 
imitations of any of these are therefore expressly forbidden. The Proprietors wil) always consider requests from contributors for permission to reprint. CONDITIONS OF SALE 
AND BUPPLY.-—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, resold, 
hired out or Otherwise disposed of by way of Trade, except at the full retai) price of 6d.; and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated 
condition or in any unauthorized cover by way of Trade or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever 

Reg'd at the G.P.O. as a Newspaper. Entered as 2nd-class Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y.. P.O., 1903, Postage of this issue 

Canada id.* Klsewhere Overseas 2d.t Mark Wrapper top left-hand corner * Canadian Magazine Post +’ Printed 

SUBSCRIPTION RKRATES—Yearly, including Extra Numbers and Postage: Inlana W/-; Overseas 4/6 (U.S.A., & 
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This was worth waiting for! 


BP Super 
now plus..| ? \% = 


for peak power per piston 


T’S HERE—an additive that improves even BP fact it will cost you less in the long run because it 

Super’s lively performance! It is called BP 08. gives you still more miles per shilling. 

Before BP 08 was introduced into BP Super over BP Super, which already banishes pinking and 
here, it was proved a success by the motoring public _ pre-ignition, now with BP 08 maintains full com- 
under some of the most exacting and varied road __ pression. It does this by keeping valves, plugs and 
conditions in Europe. BP Super plus BP 08 really _ piston rings cleaner. 
does maintain peak power per piston whatever the Use BP Super with BP 08 for more miles per 
make and year of your car. gallon, longer periods between de-cokes, greater 

Now you can get it here, atevery BP Super pump mileage before re-boring, as well as for quicker 
in Britain, and it costs you not a penny more. In __ starting, better acceleration and smoother running. 


CHANGE UP TO BP SUPER! 


EXISTENTIAL 


CCOSINNIRTU OT 


PUA RUA UMMM DOLL uu 


Sf H:NUUN0 MAMAN AA VARANASI GMUUUitL NH ddtaiu iL. 
THE BP SHIELD |S THE TRADE-MARK OF ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY, LIMITED 
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Mappin Plate & Cutlery 
> 


for 
the well-kept table 


Mappin Plate 

is manufactured at 

the famous Royal Works, 
Sheffield, whose products 
have won world renown by 
their consistently high 
quality and workmanship 
May we send our illustrated 


Folder ? 


THE ‘PEMBURY’ PATTERN 


4 Table spoons £2.10.10 6 Soup spoons £2.15.0 
6 Table forks £3.16.3 6 Tea spoons £1. 7.0 
6 Dessert spoons £2.15.0 6 Dinner knives £3. 3.9 
6 Dessert forks £2.15.0 6 Breakfast knives £2,18.9 


MAPPIN AND WEBB 


LONOON SHOWROOMS LiMITEo 
156.162 OXFORD ST.Wt 2 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. EC 4 172 REGENT ST. Wit 
SHEFFIELO : SHOWROOMS. NORFOLK ST. MANUFACTORY. QUEENS RO 
PARIG GIARRITZ BUENOS AIRES RIC DE JANEIRO JOHANNESBURG GOMBAY 
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CHOCOLATE ASSORTMENT 
... like Kunzle Cakes —a compliment to Good Taste 


KUNZLE LTD., BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 


And she 
of course 
will be 


ul rearing 


THE ARISTOCRAT 


OF 
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essential and exclusive 


Tailor-made for each and every room, and vital for charm 
and comfort, you simply must have these beautiful 

blinds. They adorn the home; they swiftly save their 
cost by keeping curtains, carpets and cushions 


fresh and unfaded ; they are a sure shield 1,500 first-class 
shops and stores 
in Great Britain 
see out but none ‘an see in} they are easy» 7 SUNWAY 
and are proud to 
to dust and adjust. Feather-light aluminium fit them. 
Write for fuller 
information and 
the name of 


against draughts ; they give privacy, you can 


slats in a choice of 14 lovely pastel shades. 
your nearest 
SUNWAY 
stockist. 


Made only by 


»)) VENETIAN VOGUE LIMITED 


DEPT 7 
y.i-p MONTROSE AVENUE - SLOUGH - BUCKS 


A company of The Bells Asbestos and Engineering Group 


crew 





The House of STATE EXPRESS 210 PICCADILLY LONDON Wi 
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Don’t 
be Vague 
ask for 


The Oldest Scotch 
Whisky Distillers 
in the World 





Vo 
you can give any girl 


The greatest joy 


or boy is one 


of these superb 


The Phillips range of Juvenile & 
Junior Bicycles caters for Boys 


Phillips make Quality Bicycies 

& Tricycles for Children of all 

ages—from 3 to 12 years old. 

> TRICYCLES - KIDDIES 
a MINORS - JUVENILES 


THE TRUE TEMPER 0 Secetstrszt 
STEEL BICYCLE Snares, Sanam 


EP. Terms by C.C.F. if required 


See your Dealer NOW, or write 
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Wiz FOR BUSINESSMEN 
WITH LOW E.0’S* 
Q IN THEIR OFFICES 


* Efficiency Quotients 


oe questions are intended for (1) directors who have worked out 
to their own dissatisfaction that a saving of £1,000 p.a. in office 
costs would be equivalent to a sales increase of £20,000 p.a. for a 
business that nets 5° on gross sales, and (2) directors who haven't. 
1. Do your office staff spend a lot of their expensive time (1) dupli- 
cating original records? (2) rehandling the same figures? (3) doing 
mental arithmetic? (4) doing it all over again? 

Hint 1: If you're interested, there are machines that eliminate al) 

waste steps from the production of figures. They go straight to the 

right answer first time. 
2. If your monthly statements go out late, and subject to error, what 
will this mean at the end of the financial year? (1) That your 
customers have found a new way not to pay old debts? (2) That it may 
take six months to make up the books? 

Hint 2: The kind of accounting machine you need on Sales Ledger 

work is the “Sensimatic” kind. 
3. At the current price of office-space, what do you do about all the 
records that accumulate ? (1) Store them in filing cabinets, on 
shelve, in transfer boxes, etc.? (2) Make a bonfire of them? (3) Try to 
remember all the information they contain? 

Hint 3: Microfilming records cuts storage space by 99°(,, and reduces 

reference time for any document to 60 seconds or less. 
Any answer on the lines indicated in the main part of each question 
above is wrong. It shows a lack of decision in the approach to figur- 
ing problems in your business. Burroughs (as we have tried to hint) 
can certainly help you. Making office machines (of every capacity 
and application) is only half our business. For the rest, Burroughs 
offer a service of advice, installation, maintenance and supply that 
starts working for you from our first analysis of your particular 
problem. Call Burroughs today. Burroughs Adding Machine 
Limited, Avon House, 356-366 Oxford St., London, W.1. Sales and 
Service Offices in principal cities. 


FOR THE RIGHT ANSWERS CALL IN 


“—B) urroughs 





—— 
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See What this car has to offer-then see your dealer! 


Here is a truly remarkable car. It gives you 
sports-car performance with the take-your-ease 
comfort of a roomy family model. Study these 
points carefully :— 

HEREFORD HIGHLIGHTS 

Engine : Smooth-running overhead valve 2199 cc. 
unit delivers 68 B.H.P. at 3,800 r.p.m. Patent lubrica- 
tion system with full flow oil filter. 

Gearbox: Four speed, with syncromesh on 2nd, 
3rd and top. Steering column gear change. 

Suspension: Independent front suspension. 
Semi-elliptic rear suspension with torsion bar control. 
Double-acting hydraulic shock absorbers front and 
rear. 

Visibility: Wide, deep windscreen, large door 
windows and wide rear window give outstanding all- 
round driving view. Safety glass throughout. 

Seating: Comfortable driving position with full 
support for the back. Deep seating throughout with 
moulded foam rubber foundations. 

Luggage: Large enclosed rear compartment with 
panel to form platform for additional luggage. 





AUSTIN A7O HEREFORD, Family saloon 
that cruises around 65 ; takes 5/6 people in com- 
fort. Like all Austins the Hereford has safety 
glass windows throughout. Price £596 plus 
£249 .9.2d, P.T. Hide seats, heater, radio and 
clock extra, 


Safety: All decors forward hinged — children’s 
safety interlock on rear doors. 

Draught Proofing: Draught and dust sealing on 
all doors, windows and controls. 

Interior Heating: Variable interior heating and 
ventilating unit with demisting—available at extra 








cost. 
Now you know something about this fine car. 


AU STIN To see the whole picture you must visit your 
. dealer’s. Arrange a trial run—without obligation. 
—you can depend on it! Theo decide | 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY St eat, ee LONGBRIDGE BIRMINGHAM 





ABOLISH THE DIABOLICAL iG 
pea lger Simpkind 
aN fa ia WILLIAMS & HUMBERT'S The Glucose Confectioners 


DRY SACK |) Quay, 





=e WN, 3 GLUCOSE 
Instrument of) =aRS W/ SWEETS 


torture 1954 = Whailf | i, we 





Forty million rabbits are tortured 
every year by means of the gin trap. 
It was a Government Committee that 
recently described this same trap as 
“a diabolical instrument, causing an 
incalculable amount of suffering”. 
Yet it remains legal, although many 
humane and effective alternatives 
exist, 
Help the RSPCA in its campaign to 
abolish the “diabolical instrument” 
by sending a donation or a gift for 
sale to the Chief Secretary (Dept. 
P), RSPCA, 105 Jermyn Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


Fram Chemists Everywhere 
> Q "y 
>» I 








WHAT’S MY WINE? 


Write for LAYTONS WINE 
MERCHANTS Latest List and 
decide! - - 2a, Duke Street, 
(Manchester Sq.), London, W.1. 
Telephone: WELbeck 1864. 
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REMOVALS 


REMEMBER THE g _ montillade) HOU LTS LTD. 


LONDON OFFICE: The Depositories 


- ‘ 
; : : Chase Road, Southgate N.14 
Tel.: Palmers Green 1167-8 
Also at NEWCASTLE, CARLISLE, GLASGOW 


STORAGE 
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TENSION-DRIED, GUM-DIPPED 
RAYON CORD MAKES 
Firestone 


THE STRONGEST AND 
LONGEST WEARING TYRES 


YOU CAN BUY 


Fit Firestone LEAKPROOF TUBES—they cost no more! 














Banister, 


CMB I 6! 
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build in steel 


BANISTER, WALTON & COMPANY LTD. 
STRUCTURAL STEEI 
Riveted - Welded 
LONDON - MANCHESTER - BIRMINGHAM 





BRITISH HOTELS AND 
RESTAURANTS ASSOCIATION 


Hotels advertising in this feature are members 
of the British Hotels and Restaurants Assoc- 
tation, whose emblem 1s symbolical of efficiency 
and service. The B.H_R.A. Guide tives infor- 
mation on over 4,000 Hotels. Price 5/6 post 
Sree from 88 Brook Street, London, W.1 


KESWICK CUMBERLAND 


LODORE HOTEL 


‘The Swiss Hotel of the English Lakes. Res. 
Prop. :R.A. England, M.M. England ( Swiss). 
On the Edge of Lake Derwentwater, 
Nestling amidst the beauty of Borrowdale. 
Luxuriously appointed; Swiss Cuisine ; 
Personal Service. Own Farm. Licensed 
Central Heating. En ‘Tout Cas ‘Tennis Court. 
Write for Brochure. Phone : Borrowdale 227. 


TORQUAY 








HOTEL 


Laze in Luxury overlooking lovely 
Torbay. ‘Tennis, squash, golf, and dancin 
nightly; bridge hostess, Send for cium 
brochure CN M. 
‘The ENGLISH HOTEL in the 
MEDITERRANEAN MANNER 











MALTA 


for MEDITERRANEAN SUNSHINE 
without foreign currency, Stay at 
HOTEL PHOENICIA. 


Full details and rates from 
MALTA TRAVEL BUREAU (Phone: GER. 6477) 
Golden Square, London, W.1. 
(or any other Travel Agent). 


Bristol 
So ECONOMIC 
———/ Building Society 
rey 


Long Period Shares 
Equal to £5-0-0'% 


TAX PAID (taxable at 9/-) 
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THE IMPERIAL | salisfa 
with Glayva 


Tih / leudstt te and 
on aap pen filled 


HOURS SERVICE 


ron} PENCE 


Hundreds of industries obtain this 
day-in, day-out service with BRUSH 
Trucks. Remember, too, there are 
no fumes, noise or vibration with 
BRUSH Trucks. You can use them 
anywhere with equal safety. Let us 
arrange a demonstration on site for 
you—without obligation. 


DISTRIBUTORS : 
BIRMINGHAM: Reeve & Stedeford Ltd, 
Berkley Street, off Broad Street. 
BRADFORD: Charies Sidney Ltd., Moss Street, 
Works, Manchester Road. 
CARDIFF: Elcordia Ltd., Luma Works, Sana- 
torium Road. 
LOUGHBOROUGH: Brush Coachwork 
Sales Division, Falcon Works. 
MANCHESTER: Jewsbury’s Motors 
Greengate Garages, Chapel Street, 3. 
MEWCASTLE-UPOK-TYNE; Tyne Engineering 
Services Ltd., The Close, Quayside, |. 
SCOTLAND: |. R. Alexander & Co. Led., 249, 
Great Western Road, Glasgow, C.4. 
SHEFFIELO: Frecheville Garages Led., Elec- 
trical & Diesel Engineers, Sheffield 12. 
STAWES: Brush Coachwork Ltd., Sales & 
Service, c/o Petters Lted., Bridge Works. 


(BRUSH) 


TRUCKS 


For Every Industry 
BRUSH COACHWORKX LIMITED 
LOUGHBOROUGH, ENG. 

Telephone Telegrams : 





RONALD MORRISON & CO.LTD., EDINBURGH | Loughborough 313! Brushcoach, Loughborough 





Apply 8. J. Jayson, 40, Broad Street, Bristol | 














Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1939 
Patron—Her Most Gracious Majesty The QUEEN. 
President--The Rt. Hon. The EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Council—Professor H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Hon. Treasurer—Mr. DICKSON WRIGHT, F.R.C.S. 
Director—Dr. JAMES CRAIGIE, O.B.E., F.R.S. 
The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England, and is governed by representatives of many medical and 
scientific institutions. It is a centre for research and information 
on Cancer and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in 
up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge has so increased 
that the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 
are urgently needed for the maintenance and extension of our work 


Subscriptions should be sent to the idecas, Linco Treasurer, Mr. Dickson Wright, 
F.R.C.S., at the Royal College of Surgecns, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 








IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 











ves AWays a 
saat job OP eA AULEN, 


The Allen Motor - makes light work 
of clearing the heaviest of scrub. It’s 
robust, easy to handle and British built 
throughout. Attachments are available 
for Hoeing, Ploughing, Hedge Cutting, 
Pumping, Carrying, Sawing, Hay Raking, 
Spraying, Sweeping and many other jobs. 
Write for details to Dept. F 


Demonstrations 
iw arranged 





COWLEY OXFORD  TEL.77155/6/7 
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to America 
I’ve ever had... 








TWA really looked 


... never moved so fast in 
after me all the way... 


such wonderful comfort . . . 





... covered five cities 


. . friendly TWA people 
in only four days... 


wherever I went... 





..+ Fly TWA yourself 
next time... 


-» TWA knows America*—that 
makes a world of difference! ”’ 


* TWA is the only airline linking Britain with 60 major 
U.S. cities, coast to coast across America. This means 
TWA knows America—and it’s one of the good reasons why 


3 MILLION people a year rv tWA 


USA~+ EUROPE - AFRICA: ASIA 
See your Travel Agent or ‘phone TWA 
Trans World Airlines, - 
200 Piccadilly W.1. TRAfalgar 1234 
TWA Manchester : BLAckfriars 4649 
TWA Birmingham : CENtral 6469 
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If it’s a matter of how to 


fasten one thing to another 


.... get in touch with (6 ¢ | 


GUEST KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS (MIDLANDS) LIMITED 
BOLT & NUT DIVISION: Atias Works, Dartaston, S. Staffs. Phone: Darlaston 28 


SCREW DIVISION : Box 24, Heath Street, Birmingham 8. Phone » Smethwick 144) 
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No Craven man burdened by care or 
trouble ever sought in vain for comfort 
from his pipe of Craven Mixture. Craven 
gives pleasure which no one but those in 
its spell can ever know — the deep, luxuri- 
ous witchery of the very soul of Tobacco. 
Try CRAVEN 
As the first pircful casts its bewitching 
spell you'll agrce with Sir James Barrie 
who said in ‘My Lady Nicotine’ that 
CRAVEN “‘is a tobacco to live for”’. Every 
Craven man knows how right he was. 


Craven 


Three mellow, slow burning, richly satisfying biends 
Craven Mixture 4/7 ounce, Craven Empire de luxe 
Mixture 4/3 ounce, Craven Empire Curly Cut 4 4 ounce 


of 
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* 
(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


SANDEMAN 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


SANDEMAN & SONS LTD., EDINBURGH 








An Irish Coxswain 


Is your 
wireless 
set 


WATER 
PROOF? 


The lifeboatman’s MUST be 
and that adds to its cost. You can 
help the Lifeboat Service to maintain 
its efficiency by sending a contri- 
bution, however small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, 8.W.1 


Treasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 


Secretary : 
Col. A.D. Burnett Brown, O B.E..M.C,.T.D..M.A 








BURMA CHEROOTS 
Call of the East? 


Length 4° 
Trial Box of 25 
36/6 


post free Imported 


direct from 


the native makers. 


GREENS LTD 
Wine & Cigar Merchants 
34 Royal Exchange, LONDON, E.C.3. 
May we quote you for your Wine, Spirit and 





This 16ft. 6in. living/touring caravan 
once again illustrates the outstanding 
superiority of Eccles design and 
craftsmanship in its price range. Built 
to sleep four people in luxurious 
comfort in a spacious well-lighted 
interior, the “‘New Democrat’’ in- 
cludes every refinement and con- 
venience An unobtrusive toilet 
compartment can be fitted as an 


S/ 

Send for ill, strated leaflets describing the ‘Famous Five"’ 
Caravans of our 1954 range—*‘Coronet"’, “‘Alert’’, ‘New 
Democrat’’ and ‘New imperial"’, 


ECCLES (BIRMINGHAM) LTD. 


99 HAZELWELL LANE, STIRCHLEY, BIRMINGHAM 30 








Sparking “Plugs, the “Devil, and the ‘Deep Blue Sea 


complete a range of heat values the 
plug manufacturer provides. The 
most likely place to find the plug 


very choice of a sparking plug 
E is a choice between the devil 
of overheating and the deep blue 
sea of fouling. 


Between these two is a narrow 


you need is in the exceptionally 
complete K.L.G. range. Write to 
K.L.G. Sales Dept. K/S 15, at the 


address below, and we will send 


range of safe working tempera- 
tures, and plug manufacturers 
make plugs of different 
work 


heat 
this 
in different engines 


you a booklet for your guidance. 


values, to within Talk to your garageman next 


safety zone time you change your sparking 
plugs. He 


provide you with a K.L.G. type 


and different running conditions. 
Finding a plug that will suit your 
engine exactly depends on how 


can advise you and 


that will suit your engine exactly. 


‘ 
a SMITHS explanation to wiser motorists 
A fi 


SMITHS MOTOR ACCESSORIES LTD., K.L.G, SALES DEPT., CRICKLEWOOD WORKS, LONDON, N.W.2 


THE MOTOR ACCESSORY DIVISION OF 8. SMITH & SONS, (ENGLAND) LTD. 





Practically Shrinkproof, Mothproof and 
Foolproof and only 6/6 a pair ! 


JAEGER 
AGENTS 


EVERYWHERE 





Cigar requirements? 
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ALWAYS USE 


| WRIGHT'S 


COAL TAR_SOAP 
Za iet 8 
as” 
A 














Refreshes 
the whole 
Family 


AFTER WORK, SPORT 
AND TRAVEL 


AVAILABLE IN 


TOILET AND BATH SIZE TABLETS 





A comprehensive range 
of HAND-POWER 
and ELECTRIC 
Models designed for 
efficient and reliable 
service Each 
machine isengin- 
eered to high pre- 

cision standards 

HAND MACHINES 


M w size 11 


ze 16 
Monarch 

sizes 12°, 4 
POWER MACHINES 
Electric sizes 12", 14”, 16” 


B", Simplex sizes 14”, 15” 
(Petrol Motor 


2 or 4 stroke) 


Consult your dealer to-day 
chures free on request. 
write tu 


THE J. P. ENGINEERING CO LTD 
MEYNELL ROAD LEICESTER 
Telephone: 67542 (2 lines) 


illustrated bro- 
in case of difficulty 








This fine British Cigar, introduced 
many years ago, is more 
popular than ever to-day. 


CARAS 
INTER 


egant shape 
54 inches k 


Delicate aroma and 
charming flavour. 

A Sample Box of 

25 for 42/- post paid. 


GREENS LTD., 


Wine and Cigar Merchants 


34 Royal Exchange, 


Cornhill, London, E.C.3 


ng, 
As lus- 
trated 
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"ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


By providing power for driving 





drilling rigs, power for pumps in 
pipe lines to storage tanks and 
tankers, and power for some of 
the world’s largest refineries, 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC serves the oil 











industry at every vital stage and 








in fields as far apart as South 
America, the Middle East and the 
Far East. 











The world’s demands for both oil 
and electricity are ever-increasing, 
and ENGLISH ELEcTRIC’s exten- 
sive activities in both fields are 
typified by the powerful main line 
locomotive hauling this train. 
Using oil engines to generate elec- 
tricity, it develops 1500 h.p. and 
is but one example of the ways in 
which ENGLISH ELECTRIC provides 
better transportation for people 
all over the world. 











The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 





this chemical == 


The fumes of some chemicals are far more potent 
in their destructive effect than the weather at 
its very worst. So far as electrical wiring is 
concerned ‘ Pyrotenax’ is the final and proven 
answer. 

‘Pyrotenax’ consists of solid copper cores 
firmly embedded in pure mineral insulant, 
all enclosed in a seamless copper sheath. In 
brief, it is wholly inorganic, and therefore 


decay. Copper is the least affected by general 
corrosion of the metals in common use 
and in the vast majority of applications no 
additional protection of ‘Pyrotenax’ cables 
is required. In those cases where even 

copper requires extra protection the seam- 

less copper sheath of ‘Pyrotenax’ still 
provides the efficiently bonded metal 
covering essential to electrical wiring 
in the chemical industry. This is why 

Monsanto Chemicals Limited, use 
*Pyrotenax’ for feeder and control 


wiring at their Newport Works. 


PYROTENAX LIMITED 
HEBBURN-ON-TYNE 
Phone: HEBBURN 32244/7 


A non-technical 
description of 
‘Pyrotenax’ is given 
in our booklet 
“Current Carrying’’. 
For the technical man 
“Technical Data’’ is 
available—write for 
your copy. 











LONDON 
Phone: Abbey 1654. 5 


GLASGOW 
Phone: Central 2238 

BIRMINGHAM 
Phone: Midland 1265 


MANCHESTER 
Phone: Blackfriars 6946 
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He’s cleaning his teeth 


Or rather, he has safely left the 
job of oxygen-cleaning his dentures 
to “Steradent,”’ while he does his 
daily dozen. 

Like all fastidious wearers of 
dentures, he knows the importance 
of cleaning them thoroughly with 
something made for the purpose. 

He knows that the kindest way 
to clean dentures properly is to 
steep them every day for 20 minutes 
in half a tumbler of water which 


Leave the job to Steradent 


contains Steradent. Steradent does 
the job gently but surely, by blend- 
ing the actions of alkali and busy 
purifying oxygen. It removes film 
and stains, disinfects the dentures 
in every crevice, and leaves them so 
sweet and fresh that the tongue can 
feel how clean they are. 

It always pays to use something 
made for the job, and Steradent is 


so economical, Buy a flask today: 
2/5 and 1/4, 


REGD 


— specially made to clean dentures 








The gmallect room 
needs the 


“se 


PLEASE don’t take risks with the 


small- 
est room.”” To keep the lavatory pan 


scrupulously clean you need something 
that not only whitens the bow! but is 
st/ong enough to scour right round the 
S-bend, biting into stains, killing germs. 
Harpic is made specially strong to do 
just this job — safely, without harming 


the porcelain. 


te 


Harpic reaches right round “ \ _ = 
the S-bend, where no y \ 
brush can reach ; 

* The lav 


~~ 


atory is used daily, so sprinkle 
a little Harpic (plain or perfumed) in 
the bow! every night. Flush next mor- 
ning. The S-bend will be clean and 
sweet, the bow! sparkling white! It's 
a job no brush can do! There are 
two sizes of Harpic — 1/6d. and 2/6d. 


strong and 


Ree RECKITT & COLMAN LTD, HULL 
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By Appointment By Appointment 
Chemists to the Chemists to the 
late King George V! late Queen Mary 


Savory & Moore \ 
PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS 


POOP OD 
DR. JENNER’S ABSORBENT 


LOZENGES FOR INDIGESTION 2 
First made 150 years ago, ‘Dr. Jenner's” proved } BA 
their worth when appetites were big and meals y a 
according. Today's generation has smaller meals 

but larger worries and still finds ‘Dr. Jenner's”  » 
uncommonly effective. 1/74 and 3/9. 


DENTURAL MEDILAX 
Denture cleansing solution LAXATIVE PELLETS 


Dentures steeped in Denturallook, Ideally suited to the occasional 
feel and are clean, for Dentural needs of young and old. Com- 
P contains a special in- : . 

i. gredient, which quickly fortably persuasive fy 
—-7 

ee 











removes disfiguring and withagood effect 


tartar and other stains. lasting several days. — 4% 
t Dentural is safe for all Stream-lined and 
~ dentures, including 


“x plastics and is quickly silvered for easy 
et, a diluted. 2/1 and 2/11. taking. 1/6 and 3/7. 


: : 4 
Obtainable only from Chemists, or direct (postage extra) from / iw Rtioval a OPERA ERED ural 
Savory & Moore, 143 Bond St., London, W.1 : " 7 
Chemists to the Royal Family since the reign of George Ill Wigs Take a shop,’ said the Prince, and Mr. Marcovitch, who, 
- i... tgs a hundred years ago, was making his cigarettes in an 
obscure room near Piccadilly knew that their excellence 
had made him famous. Ever since, Marcovitch Cigarettes 
have been made to the same high standards as won the 
approval of that Eminent Personage and his friends ; they 
are rolled of the very finest tobacco, for the pleasure of those 
whose palates appreciate perfection. 


\ 
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Designed by the Chief ihe Disisien, ren of Works , B L A Cc ba A N D Ww in I T E 
. ° 9 4 ° . a. 
Britain’s Plutonium Factory cigarettes for Virginia smokers 





At Britain’s Plutonium Factory at Sellafield in 25 f 5/5 
Cumberland, with its two stacks over 400 feet high, «) ior 
two large natural uranium atomic piles are producing 


fissile material. L Al La G I ACK % N wa ITE 
Building and civil engineering works by thisCompany | Also B D H 


include the two atomic piles, cooling reservoir, blower 


houses, ancillary buildings, and roads and railways I SMOKING MIXTURE 


in the pile group. 2 oz. tin 9/6 
JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED, Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 
Great Britain, Canada, Union of South Africa, Rhodesia ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 
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ge battery is designed and made for the 
private motorist who is willing to pay a little 
more for the best that money can buy. With A 
| =, we “MOUBIUE> Wee” 
it he gets an Exide guarantee which is uncon- Ss eS Sue LS 

ditional and means what it says. Two years’ 


CAR BATTERIES 
service or a new ‘Double-Life’ battery free. 
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